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Phaeton, $1 





Hudson Motor Car Co. 
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This Price Advantage Means 
Active Selling 


The Hudson Super-Six has been the world’s largest selling fine car ever since it 
was introduced. 

It has led because of its value. And today that value is greater than ever. Con- 
sider how its new price enlarges the field of buyers who can now afford a Super- 
six. 

That of course means enviable business success for Hudson dealers. And there 
is a permanency about Hudson franchises that we believe not matched in the 
motor industry. That is proved by the fact that 97% of the Hudson product 
is handled through men whose connection is more than eight years. 

You can prosper just as our other dealers have prospered if you are the Hudsor. 
type of dealer. There may be an opening in your territory. Write today. 


695 7-Passenger Phaeton, $1745 Cabriolet, $2295 Coupe, $2570 
Sedan, $2650 Touring Limousine, $2920 Limousine, $3495 


Freight and Tax Extra 








Detroit, Michigan i 
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Entered as second-class matter Sept. 19,«1899, at the post office at Chicago, HL, under Act of March 3, 1879 
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- BLACK & DECKER- 


ANNOUNCE A NEW 


LIGHT QUARTER-INCH DRILL 


“With the Pistol Grip and Trigger Switch”’ 








$39" 


Weight 5 lbs. 


1922 Model 
1922 Price 


SPECIFICATIONS 


HOUSING— Aluminum alloy (No 
sheet metal is use 

MOTOR—Constructed and insu- 
lated the same as the larger 
Black & Decker Drills. Univer- 
sal. Operates on direct or alter 
nating current. 


AIR COOLED- 
GEARING—Double reduction stub 


tooth gears, cut from chrome 
nickel steel, heat treated (The 
toughest, longest wearing gears 
engineers have been able to 


design.) 


NOTE— No brass gears are used in 
any Black & Decker tools 


CONTROL—“The Pistol Grip and 
Trigger Switch.” 








CHUCK—Three jaw chuck for: 


straight shank drill bits up to 
4 inch. 

FLEXIBLE CORD-—Special light 
weight rubber covere uplex 
electric cable, fitted with separ- 
able attachment, plug. 


NO LOAD SPEED—1600 R. P.M 
NET WEIGHT-—5 pounds. 


PRICE for 110 volts - - $39 00 
= be supplied for 200 or 32 
vo 

For Denver and west add 50 cents 

transportation charge. 


A real machine tool thruout, built 
to sustain the Black & Decker 
reputation 


































\ Standard Black and Decker Portable Electric Drill, 

\ “With the Pistol Grip and Trigger Switch.” 

In design and construction the same as the larger 
sizes. Powerful, durable, comfortable to handle and 
perfectly controlled. Nothing in the way of ability or 
durability has been sacrificed to obtain this light weight. 
Particularly adapted for close corner drilling. 

Very accessible. All bearings removable and re- 
newable. By removing four screws, complete switch 
mechanism, motor commutator, field leads and cable 
terminals may be uncovered. Armature bearing is car- 
ried in a spider integral with motor case, consequently drill may be 
inspected or commutator cleaned while machine is running. j 

Brushes may be quickly and easily renewed from outside of 
motor case. Flexible cable is attached to screw terminals on the 
switch block so that cable may be renewed when necessary quickly 
and easily without soldering any joints. 
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Guaranteed by 


“THE BLACK & DECKER MFG. CO. 
Towson Heights, Baltimore, Md., U.S.A. 


BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO DETROIT cs 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO a 
ATLANTA KANSAS CITY MONTREAL y» 
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BLACK & DECKER NATIONAL CREDIT SERVICE enables 
any reliable person in the United States or Canada to 
purchase BLACK & DECKER equipment on terms that 
will enable the equipment to pay foritself. You can pur- 
chase BLACK & DECKER equipment thru your own job- 
ber at no extra cost for the long time credit. 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
my 4 States, Mexico and U. S. F $ 3.00 per year 
5.00 per year 
an ge ons Countries in Postal Union 6.00 ber = 
8 


Rabeoviotions accepted only from the Automotive Trade 
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JOHNSON SON 


LINE WISCONSIN U S-A 





Car owners know that carbon is responsible for 
80% of their engine troubles. Thousands of 
people are keeping’ their motors clean with 
Johnson’s Carbon Remover. This demand is 
creating profitable business for dealers who are 
prepared to supply it. 


OHNSON’S 





ARBON REMOVER 
























is a harmless liquid that contains no acid. It 


has no action on any metal and does not affect 
lubrication. 


The use of Johnson’s Carbon Remover every 
500 miles keeps motors running quietly and full 
of ‘pep.’ A pint can will clean out a four cyl- 
inder motor twice. If necessary, the car owner 
can apply it himself. 


You can make big profits and satisfied customers 
from a small investment in Johnson's Carbon 
Remover. 


Write for our book on Keeping Cars Young— 
it’s free. Tells how to reduce automobile de- 
preciation with Johnson's Car Savers. 


Ss. C. JOHNSON & SON 


Dept. MA 2 


Wisconsin 
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Pay Tribute to 


With OUROWN Velie-Built Motor 


EVER in the history of national automobile 

shows has one single exhibit made such a sen- 
sation as the New Velie Car with Velie-Built Motor 
at Grand Central Palace, New York, and at the 
Coliseum, Chicago. From the opening day to the 
close, Velie space was crowded—with dealers—with 
a shrewd, experienced motoring public. Even com- 
petitive manufacturers came to pay tribute to Velie’s 
signal triumph. 


By unanimous consent it is the outstanding fea- 
ture of 1922. A car of amazing quality— beauty — 
equipment. A car that “belongs”’ in the most exclu- 
sive company. With the Velie Motor, that realizes 
everything of which engineers have dreamed—in 
power —speed—solidity—longevity. Its new auto- 
matic lubrication alone is a great chapter. 


It is simply invincible to dirt, dust and grit. It is 
‘a mile ahead” in overhead valve construction. See 
for yourself the fascinating demonstration. 


This is the engine that powers a car that far out- 
shines all our former successes. New soft-flowing 
lines, new rounded radiator, deep enameled uphol- 
stery, genuine solid walnut finishing rail and instru- 
ment panel, drum-type headlights with lenses, nickel 
trimmings throughout. 4 car complete that you your- 


self would price hundreds higher. 


DEALERS; With the Velie in open and closed 
models this is a proposition that positively cannot be 
matched by anything else that 1922 offers. See the 
New Velie at all shows. 





VELIE MOTORS CORPORATION, 113 Velie Place, MOLINE, 


ILLINOIS 
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DESIGN! DEPENDABILITY! 
MATERIAL! COMFoRT! 
WORKMANSHIP ! 

|| ENGINEERING FEATURES! 
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Retail Buying Features the 
Chicago Show 


ANUFACTURERS and Distributors Gain Con- 
fidence for 1922 Season Through Selling Records 


Made During Week. Believe That Price Stabilization 
Has Been Reached 


By CLYDE JENNINGS 


HE Chicago Automobile Show is history, and quite might develop. The show opened without price adjust- 
pleasant history at that. It followed very nicely ments, followed along nicely without any disturbance 
the New York show, supplying a very different of this kind until Wednesday, when the new Dodge 

line of information for those most interested in what prices were announced. During that period some splen- 
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did sales reports were made in all price classes. There 
appeared to be no fear of Dodge prices nor of more 
adjustments. 

But the Dodge prices did constitute a factor, for 
promptly on the announcement of these prices, the Dort 
and the Nash four lines underwent price readjustments. 
These announcements appeared to somewhat disturb 
some of the smaller production lines, but the more 
widely distributed lines paid little attention. Some of 
the near competitive lines announced a limited price 
guarantee, this extending to a guarantee of prices of all 
cars stocked during the late winter and early spring 
months, until May 31. These guarantees, however, were 
dealer guarantees rather than public guarantees. 


Many Report Sales Above Last Year 


After the Dodge adjustment had registered, selling 
at the show went on much as before, and some excellent 
reports were made. In many cases the sales for the 
week were much above those of last year. Among the 
dealers and manufacturers present, the Dodge an- 
nouncement was regarded as stabilizing, in that it was 
less than was generally expected. Later in the week 
Templar announced an advance from 5 to 10 per cent, 
details of which will be given later. By Wednesday the 
attendance of manufacturers and factory representatives 
was quite large and these visitors had the question of 
sales very much in mind and went into conference at 
once with their dealers. 

Perhaps the biggest single item of interest to pro- 
fessional visitors was to observe the results of the ef- 
fort of the Chicago Auto Trades Assn. to educate the 
salesmen in the several exhibits to carry the same mes- 
sage to the public regarding the industry and to avert, 
if possible, the knocking to other products by the 
salesmen. 

In order to check up on this effort, the Trade Asso- 
ciation sent out a scout each day to see what the sales- 
men were saying. On one day a truck manufacturer 
went out as the prospective customer, talking to a sales- 
man at each booth, or more than one where possible, 
and his report was to be the basis of a $50 prize award. 
This was repeated each day. 


Majority Found to Give Excellent Answers 


The reports brought back by the scouts were ex- 
cellent. In the main, the men were giving the message 
that they were expected to carry, and they were not 
repeating the questions as set down in the training 
school sheets, but were making these answers a basis 
of pleasant line of conversation with the visitor. On 
one day, the scout reported that 14 men appeared to be 
on par and worthy of mention. The prize was awarded 
by drawing one of the names from a hat. 

As was to have been expected, this plan did not op- 
erate 100 per cent. There was some knocking of other 
cars and some of the men did not appear to know what 
to say in response to questions, but a comparison on the 
conversation with that at New York was entirely favor- 
able. The one point that was overlooked appeared to 
be the way of opening conversation with the visitor. 
Too many of the salesmen asked the visitor, “Can I 
interest you in this car?” 

The brightness of the show, the friendly and con- 
structive talks by the salesmen and attendants appeared 
to send the visitors home in an excellent frame of mind, 
despite the handicap of seeing a show in three build- 
ings, at least two of which are not at all suited to the 
purpose. It is unfortunate that only a part of the 
visitors reach the armory exhibit and there is a strong 
hope of better accommodations another year. 
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N. A, D. A. Meetings Constructive 


There was a lively interest in associated meetings all 
week. The N. A. D. A. had two busy days at their an- 
nual meeting and a number of constructive talks were 
listened to, after which the plan for the reorganization 
was explained. 

The Society of Automotive Engineers had one day 
devoted to service problems. This was an entirely 
profitable day for the factory or service department ex- 
ecutive and it was entirely unfortunate that more of 
them did not know that such a _ session was 
contemplated. 

It is expected that in the very near future the S. A. E. 
will announce that a service session during the Chicago 
show will be a fixture in their program and service 
executives can plan on attending such a session. The 


idea will be to make this session so that it will be an 


objective lesson to the designing engineer and a help 
to the service executive, be he a dealer, fleet owner or a 
factory of dealer department executive. 


Economies at the Factory Necessary 


A very practical session of the week was the S. A. E. 
dinner, at which R. H. Grant, general manager of the 
Delco Light Co. at Dayton was the chief speaker, and 
he told of his experiences in manufacturing during the 
last year in a manner which impressed each of his 
hearers, whether a factory executive, salesman, dealer 
or department head, that there was a lesson in the talk 
for him. 

One of the shots that he sent home was that he had 
caused to be posted in his factory a notice that this “was 
u0t a moving year.” He said that the idea was that this 
year must be one of economies and of making a profit 
on a smaller production than during the war boom. He 
was not so much interested in small economies gained 
at large expense, so he was going to make every depart- 
ment head in his factory show him exactly where the 
changes would be paid for by this year’s production 
before expenses were incurred. All changes, except 
those immediately profitable were going onto the future 
suggestion book. } 

His advice to everyone was that a very careful budget 
be made of all possible expenses for the month, and this 
budget be closely examined and adhered to. 

The week was not notable for the number of dealer 
meetings, nor for important announcements made. A 
number of dealer meetings were held that were im- 
portant to the individuals in the western territory, but 
they followed the same line of the New York meetings. 
The Franklin four cylinder car was shown and the 
Jewett presented to the Paige visitors. 


Parts and Accessory Makers Cheerful 


There was a good deal of optimism aroused during 
the week among the parts and accessory men who were 
present as observers and exhibitors. The business re- 
leased in the passenger car field was to a certain extent 
expected, the surprise of the week coming in the release 
for truck parts. Several of the makers of truck parts 
said they had obtained more releases for truck parts 
during January than during the entire 1920, which fact 
was regarded as evidence that the truck makers were 
about through with the heavy. inventories of 1920. 

The managers of the salon at the Drake Hotel, where 
the high priced, foreign cars and custom made bodies 
were exhibited, reported in excess of a half million dol- 
lars of sales. This exhibit was well staged and held a 
high interest all week. 
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New Membership Plan of the N. A.D. A. 


Revealed at the Annual Convention 





AGE 


“One of a Thousand” Is Slogan at Two Days’ Meeting 

and Explanation Brings Enthusiasm for Future of 

Organzation. Practical Business Talks Feature Sessions 
Covering Two Days 


HE climax of the two-day meeting of the Na- 

tional Automobile Dealers’ Assn. was when 

Harry G. Moock, general manager of the asso- 
ciation, concluded his talk on the new plan of organiza- 
tion by pulling down the banner that had formed the 
background of the presiding officer’s platform and un- 
veiled the high business code by which the future 
member of the N. A. D. A. would be judged. He 
closed his presentation of the new plan of organization 
by reading this code, which is printed in another col- 
umn. It is expected that 1000 such members will be 


enrolled this year, and the slogan, “One of a Thou- 
sand,” was used during the meeting. 

President Jesse Smith, in introducing Moock, said 
that it had been intended that F. W. A. Vesper, for- 
mer president and present treasurer, should present 
the subject, but illness had prevented his attendance. 
Moock sketched briefly the upbuilding of the associa- 
tion, telling of the benefit that it had brought to deal- 
ers at the low rate of membership fee, but he said that 
too much time had been required for the holding of 
members and too little had been left of time or money 
left for real dealer service. 








OOCK then sketched hurriedly how 
much longer was the average of 


business life among the trades that were- 


better organized and he deplored the 
minority of motor car dealers who were 
bringing the business into disrepute in 
some quarters. Previously there had 
been no effort to keep these men off of 
the membership rolls, but in the new 
scheme—one which gives direct financial 
benefits to those who are admitted— 
definite qualifications and endorsements 
would be required. To those who so 
joined, there would be direct and impor- 
tant service. The membership fee will 
range from $50 to $250. 

Another feature of the work would be 
the service for those who became mem- 
bers through the local association. For 
these a charge of $1 a year will be made, 
to be paid by the local association. Such 
members will be given the bulletin serv- 
ice and will be a party to the great 
movements but not participants in the 
bigger benefits of a direct membership. 


tiood Business Program Presented 


At the close of Moock’s talk, there was 
quite a demand for membership blanks. 
This plan had been divulged in only two 
instances previously. Once to the direc- 
tors of the N. A. D. A. and a second time 
to a group of St. Louis dealers, that be- 
ing the home city of the organization. 
Fourteen St. Louis dealers had qualified 
for membership and through their ex- 
amination they are recommending the 
plan to others. The task of selling this 
Organization to the dealers of the coun- 
try will be undertaken at once by the 
N. A. D. A. staff. 

The convention” had the unfortunate 
experience of presenting a remarkably 
practical business and merchandising 
program to a small attendance. The 


Chicago shew, manufacturers’ meetings 
with dealers and other counter attrac- 
tions kept many members present in the 
city away from the meetings. But the 








ONE OF A THOUSAND 


The Qualifications of a Member 
of the 
National Automobile Dealers’ 
Association 


He is a business man. 

He reflects his personal integrity in 
every transaction. 

He has capacity, credit and finan- 
cial standing. 

He is one with whom you enjoy 
dealing because his methods inspire 
confidence. 

He handles only proved merchan- 
dise of merit which he has bought at 
a price that will return him a legiti- 
mate profit. 

He is courteous and demands cour- 
tesy of his employes for his cus- 
tomers. 

He does not disparage his com- 
petitor. 

He advertises truthfully. He is 
building his business for permanence. 

He departmentizes his business. He 
specializes for his own benefit and 
for your benefit. 

He is a clear thinking, aggressive 
business man who knows how to con- 
duct his business and does it. 

He believes in the Golden Rule for 
himself and insists on it for his cus- 
tomers. 


He is ONE OF A THOUSAND. 
He is a member of the 


NATIONAL AUTOMOBILE 
DEALERS’ ASSN. 











men present, averaging 100 to 150 at 
most of the sessions, used pads and pen- 
cils freely and expressions were gen- 
eral that the trade had been a loser by 
failing to be largely represented at the 
meeting. 

Both formal and informal talks of deal- 
ers present showed a strong sentiment 
for a policy which was described in the 
words, “Not more business, but more 
profits in 1922.” and means of accom- 
plishing ambition were suggested in all 
the talks, but particularly in the keynote 
addresses, one by Frederick Pierce, an 
authority on salesmanship, and another 
by J. James MacGregor, St. Louis Cadil- 
lac distributor, who analyzed the dealer’s 
dollar obtained from sales and showed 
how poor buying—of used cars—had left 
little and, in some cases, none of it for 
profit in 1921. 


Some Fundamentals of Salesman- 
ship 

REDERICK PIERCE, of New York, 

former sales manager of a large 
piano house and for several years past 
a student of salesmanship, had not been 
talking more than five minutes at the 
N. A. D. A. meeting when sales man- 
agers and some big dealers present had 
their note books out, jotting down the 
fundamentals which he presented for 
later application to their own sales or- 
ganizations. 

Pierce said that the foundation of sell- 
ing is an analysis of the human mind, 
to learn why people do some things and 
don’t do others. He showed how the 
mind is an automatic apparatus, which 
makes certain inevitable response to cer- 
tain approaches. First there is stimula- 
tion, then a “wish feeling” for or against 
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the sensation or subject called to the 
mind’s attention, then a final effect, also 
either for or against. In advertising or 
selling, Pierce said, the first essential is 
to provide a pleasant stimulus to the 
mind and it is just as necessary to avoid 
stimulation of indifference as of un- 
pleasantness. 

When an automobile is mentioned to 
a person who hasn’t one, or a better one 
is mentioned to an owner, there are two 
instantaneous stimulations, Pierce said— 
one is pleasant, suggesting driving in the 
open in a smoothly running car; the 
other is unpleasant, suggesting that ob- 
taining the car is going to compel the 
buyer to spend money. The speaker de- 
clared that to place the pleasant stimu- 
lation uppermost in the prospect’s mind 
the salesman must approach him with 
an indication that he is there to help 
him get something that he will enjoy, 
that will be useful and convenient to 
him. 

And this suggested the observation by 
Pierce that in selling “price should be 
forever and eternally secondary—and 
talk about low price, particularly of used 
cars, often suggests low quality.” 


The minute a salesman engages a 
prospect in conversation, Pierce said, he 
becomes, temporarily, the prospect’s en- 
vironment—“and we all know how any- 
one tries to get away from an unpleas- 
ant environment and wants more of a 
pleasant one.” ‘The salesman cannot 
come in with a cut and dried talk, else 
he will stimulate indifference and re- 
sistance; the prospect will say, “Here’s 
another one of those fellows trying to 
get my money.” 

Equally fatal is an approach~-with;an 
“T’m going to put this sale-Over” attitude 
because nobody wants to be a victim. 
The salesman who approaches with an 
offer to help the prospect enjoy himself 
and provide for his family’s enjoyment 
or with an offer to help the prospect get 
something useful and convenient will get 
the kind of reaction that always re- 
sponds to helpfulness. 

And the sale is most strongly made, 
not cnly selling the product, but winning 
a friend for the house, if the salesman 
maneuvers the interview that the buyer 
feels that he has sold himself. 

Pierce outlined some types of resist- 
ance to selling and declared that the un- 
known resistance, perhaps a desire to in- 
vest money in something else, or any 
form of unknown resistance that the 
salesman has not discovered before or 
during the course of his interviews, is 
one of the greatest causes of waste in 
business. 

Pierce strongly urged constant educa- 
tion in sales organizations, large or 
small. Any salesman who insists that 
he doesn't need to study, he said, is “hair 
hung and breeze shaken over the bottom- 
less pit.” He described an ideal sales 
talk as one which is as nearly as possi- 
ble neutral and non-irritating, but which 
puts forward a helpful spirit. 
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Thos. J. Hay, President of the N. A. D. A. 








Officers of National Auto- 
mobile Dealers’ Assn. 


President—Thos. J. Hay (Chandler, 
Cleveland), Chicago. 

First Vice President—Wm. L. 
Hughson (Ford), San Francisco. 

Second Vice President—John A. 
Butler (Dodge), Kansas City. 

Treasurer — F. W. A. Vesper 
(Buick), St. Louis. 

Directors (1923) —Grand eastern 
division, central district, G. 
Peckham (Buick, G. M. C. truck), 
Cleveland; grand central division, 
central district, Ginder Abbott (Pack- 
ard, Franklin, Chalmers, Maxwell), 
New Orleans; grand western division, 
Pacific northwest district, A. S. 
Eldrige (Buick), Seattle. 

Directors (1925) —Grand eastern 
division, southern district, R. H. 
Martin (Durant), Atlanta; grand cen- 
tral division, central district, Geo. O. 
Wildhack (Reo), Indianapolis; grand 
western division, Pacific southwest 
district, P. H. Greer (Hupmobile), 
Los Angeles. 








Accounting for the Dealer’s 


Dollar 


HE hour devoted to analyzing the 

dealer’s dollar, received from selling 
cars, service, parts, automotive equip- 
ment and everything else the dealer has 
to sell, was a profitable one. James 
MacGregor, Cadillac distributor in St. 
Louis, was the speaker. He presented a 
detailed analysis of a dealer’s books, 
with receipts and expenditures depart- 
mentized. The analysis was on a per- 
centage rather than a total basis. It 
showed that the dealer’s cost of each 
dollar’s worth of merchandise he sold, 
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in different years, was as follows: 
1914 1916 1919 1921 
.74 81 .76 .84 

What the dealer had left out of his 
dollar received, that is, net profit, ran 
approximately as follows: 

1914 1916 1919 1921 
.08 .045 .075 .004 

He explained that the 1916 and 1921 
costs ran high because of excessive 
prices paid for used cars and that net 
profits ran low for the same reason, 
with particularly high used car allow- 
ances and high overhead in addition con- 
tributing to the all but disappearing 
profit figure of 1921. 

MacGregor, who was an accountant 
before he came into the automobile busi- 
ness, declared that accurate accounting 
was essential to successful business op- 
eration. He said costs and revenues 
should be distributed where they actu- 
ally belong, not arbitrarily apportioned 
to “let one department down easy at the 
expense of another,’ and he declared 
this could be done as easily and eco- 
nomically in a small as well as a large 
establishment. He urged any dealer who 
did not himself know the principles of 
accounting to call in a skilled man to 
put his books on a basis that would show 
him every month where every depart- 
ment stood, without concealment or doc- 
toring. 

“Why call it a problem?” MacGregor 
asked of the used car. Suppose you 
need 20 per cent gross profit out of every 
item of merchandise or labor you sell, 
in order to carry your operating ex- 
penses and have a net profit left. If 
you pay more than 80 cents for anything 
you are going to sell for a dollar, you 
are going to lose. MacGregor con- 
demned' the practice of taking in a used 
car at $1000—a long trade with the in- 
tention of selling it for $800—and putting 
it on the books at the contemplated sell- 
ing price. Dealers ought to look their 
used car losses in the face, he said, and 
from this contemplation get courage to 
discontinue them. 


The Business Outlook 


HE N. A. D. A. had a merchandising 
session when Charles E. Hendee, 


Wills Ste. Claire distributor at Kansas 
City and former Ford manager at Den- 


. ver and later Chicago, spoke of the value 


of “white paint’—cleaning up the dealer 
establishment and putting the spirit of 
clean business into the whole organiza- 
tion. 


Charles E. Doan, Studebaker distribu- 
tor at Toledo, gave a “The Public Be 
Pleased” talk, which was just what its 
title implied. 

Magnus W. Alexander, chairman of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, 
gave his talk, with charts, on the busi- 
ness situation which he has given be- 
fore other organizations. It was a rev- 
elation to the dealers present. Alexan- 
der described the outlook for 1922 as 
“not good, but reassuring.” 
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P ae : 
Photo by Kaufman & Fabry, Chicago. 
The N. A. D. A. Annual Frolic was well attended and the entertainment was supplied by the 


Chicago Auto Trades Association 


E. E. Peake, who, as a representative 
of the Kansas City dealers, helped or- 
ganize the N. A. D. A. in war time, criti- 
cised the “drifting” tendency of the in- 
dustry throughout the price readjust- 
ment period and declared there is need 
for the entire automotive industry of a 
“master mind.” He referred to the ac- 
tion of the baseball and motion picture 
interests in retaining men of outstand- 
ing reputation and ability to guide their 
destinies. 


Peake declared no business can get 
along in 1922 without organization, and 
pointed to past accomplishments of the 
N. A. D. A. in promoting favorable and 
opposing unfavorable legislation, in ob- 
taining money-saving revenue rulings for 
the trade and in bringing about favor- 
able modifications of manufacturer- 
dealer relations. He declared the “sub- 
stantial dealer’ membership plan would 


Photos by Kaufman & Fabry, Chicago. 


MOTOR 


put the association on a financial basis General Manager Moock closed the 
that would enable it to extend its use- convention with a detailed presentation 
fulness to the entire trade. of the new membership plan. 


The Paige-Detroit dinner in Chicago Feb. 2 was attended by 310 happy dealers 
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Need for Greater Consideration in Motor Car 


Design for Service Requirements 
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Nea Prices for Repairs Not Always 
Possible Where the Time Factor Becomes Large 
Through Inaccessible Parts. Car Owners’ Require- 


on the many millions of motor vehicles in this 

country were taken up at the technical session 
held by the Society of Automotive Engineers at its an- 
nual Chicago meeting Feb. 1. The papers read and the 
discussion which followed dealt with many phases of 
the maintenance of motor vehicles, from the out and 
out design of the vehicle to the operation of the vehicle 
by the car owner. 

Probably the greatest thought coming out of this 
meeting was that this year will see more effort directed 
towards the serviceability of motor vehicles on the part 
of the manufacturers than ever before. 

One of the chief difficulties with many of the cars 
and trucks at the present time is that on a comparatively 
insignificant repair job it requires many hours of labor 
to take off and replace the units before the job itself can 
be attempted and the car turned over to the owner. 
Naturally, under such conditions it is difficult for a 
service station to establish any sort of fixed price which 
will be commensurate with the nature of the work. 


Labor Cost Far Exceeds Parts Cost 


HEN there is the time element to consider. -Very often the 
parts to be put into a car or truck cost but a few dollars, 
but the time required to install them is so great that the price 
of the completed repair job is out of*all proportion. Interfer- 
ence of parts has been one of the greatest obstacles with which 
the service men have had to contend in the past designs, and 
this has made it impossible to get certain maintenance opera- 
tions down to a reasonable price. x 

It is these things with which the automotive engineer is 
going to concern himself to quite an extent this year, be- 
cause, as Pres. B. B. Bachman said at the meeting, “The en- 
gineers realize more than ever that the men on the firing line 
(the service men) are the ones to whom we must look to keep 
the product sold to the ultimate buyer.” 

“The technical session included the following papers: ° “Some 
Criticisms of Automotive Engineering by a Service Man,” by 
B. M. Ikert, of Motor Age; “Mr. Car Owner vs. the Service 
Man,” by J. F. Page, service manager of the Packard Motor 
Car Co., Chicago; “Commercial Body Supply and Service,” by 
C. M. Manly and C. B. Veal; “Progress Made in Garage Equip- 
ment,” by H. C. Buffington, of the Weaver Mfg. Co. Howard 
Campbell, of the American Machinist, presented a paper on 
shop equipment. The meeting was presided over by President 
Bachman. 


Mechanic As Business Factor 


In the paper by B. M. Ikert, the author dealt ‘with the ability 
of the engineer who is designing the car to simplicity the 
service operations on such a car and incidentally save the car 
owner much money, by looking ahead at the problems of main- 
tenance with which the owner is confronted after the car is 


Fo ca the many problems relating to service work 


in use. ~ 


Ikert pointed out that there are many- intelligent service 
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ments Must Be More Adequately Met 





mechanics in the business to whom the automobile dealer is 
indebted to a great extent for holding the good will of the 
customer. Many of these men have enough engineering knowl- 
edge to be able to analyze the faults-in a car and do it in such 
a way that the customer will not become dissatisfied with 
having bought a certain make of car. 

The service mechanics have to tear down and rebuild en- 
gines and cars day in and day out and in course of their 
work naturally come into contact with certain things in the 
makeup of cars that are troublesome. The lesser evils of 
construction often can be overcome by the service men, but 
if the fault is one of basic design, then the factory can supply 
the remedy in succeeding cars, or trucks, as the case may be. 
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Fig. 5—Diagram showing a suggested standardized color 
scheme for the insulation of the various electrical circuits 


We probably never shall have 100 per cent accessibility in 
our cars. There is no piece of machinery built which is 100 
per cent perfect. It may be good in theory, but be a faulty 
production proposition. It may be a wonderful performing 
machine, but an inaccessible machine. And so it is possible 
to go on. Ikert also pointed out that it was realized. that 
certain sacrifices must be made in getting together a car or 
truck by, all of the various departments of the factory which 
enter into the design and building of the vehicle. 


Give Instances of Inaccessibility 

It is folky, for example, for the maker to build an accessible 
engine and-then find that it becomes inaccessible when sur- 
rounded by. other units in the car. The efforts of one depart- 
ment must not be nullified by another in the final assembly. 
Serviceability 6f the vehicle must be kept in mind all the time 
from the drafting department to the finishing department. 

In the cotirse of his paper, Ikert cited some twenty-five 
instances in as many makes of cars wherein certain service 
operations are very difficult to perform. He stated that it 
would have been possible to make these units just as good but 
easier to reach and consequently would have saved money on 
servicing. ~ 

Some of the things which this paper dealt with was the 
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Fig. 1—Section of a six-cylinder block showing how the 
metal at the points A, B, C and D warps owing to heat and 
the lack of water space 


ageing of cylinder blocks, inaccessible bolts, wiring of cars, 
main bearing adjustments, unit removals, brake maintenance 
operations, squeaks and rattles, etc. 

In regard to the ageing of cylinder blocks, he said: 

“During the last year or so opinion has been quite prevalent 
among repair men, service mechanics and cylinder regrinders 
that blocks have not been allowed to age enough before ma- 
chining them. The same is true of cylinder heads. Naturally, 
the result is warping of these parts when the car is put into 
use, 


Must Be Aged or Heat Treated 


“The chief offenders along this line seem to be the six 
cylinder engines, wherein the blocks are quite long, and there- 
fore, are apt to distort more than would be the case with a 
shorter block. 

“Those who are called upon to do much cylinder work in 
service stations state that one of the chief difficulties with the 
small six cylinder engine is the inaffective cooling of the 
cylinder walls at certain points by the water. Referring to 
Fig. 1, it will be noted that the water more nearly surrounds 
cylinders 1, 3, 4 and 6 than it does 2 and 5. 

The result is that the metal of the walls at points A, B, C 
and D gets hotter in proportion to the other parts of the walls 
and consequently is apt to buckle slightly. It is made more 
aggravating in a green block and obviously a service station 
mechanic has much difficulty in trying to solve such a prob- 
lem when the car probably has not gone over a thousand 
miles. 

“This, then, is really a case of when the manufacturer must 
do his part, either by sufficient ageing of the blocks or heat 
treating them, which is costly. A service station mechanic 
may be ever so good a workman, but he can do little with a 
twisted or distorted cylinder block and, what is worse, he has 
a harder time trying to explain things to the customer.” 


Some Notes on Improved Wiring 


Prebably no one thing bothers the average service mechanic 
so much as getting at the wiring behind the instruments on 
the dash. In this connection, Ikert suggested as a possibly 
remedy a construction wherein the instrument board might 
be hinged in such a way that the connections on the rear of 
the instruments as well as the instruments themselves would 
be entirely accessible. 

The suggestion also was made that the makers attempt to 
standardize the coloring of the wiring on their cars so that 
each circuit could readily be identified by any service man. 
In regards to wiring, Ikert said: 


“When one mentions the word inaccessible to the service 
mechanic, one of the first things he will think of is the dis- 
position of the instruments on the dash and the manner in 
It would cost but a few cents more 


which they are connected. 
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per car to allow a little longer length of wires on the switch, 
ammeter, fuse block; slightly longer copper tubing on the oil 
gage; a little longer choke wire, etc., but it would mean a vast 
saving of time in the service station, because it would permit 
a mechanic to remove the panel usually having the instru- 
ments mounted upon it and withdraw the whole assembly to 
a comfortable working position. 


“As it is now, a mechanic has to twist his body into every 
sort of shape to get behind the instrument board. With a 
tank in the cowl, it is even worse, because very often the tank 
has to be removed. It would seem that a hinged instrument 
board is worthy of consideration by the car builder, because 
this would make it unnecessary to even remove the instru- 
ments to inspect them. It would not be necessary to have the 
entire board on hinges. In fact, part of it probably would 
have to be kept stationary for supporting the steering column, 
as is done in most cars now. 


Standardization of Colored Wires 


“In connection with making the wires more accessible, men- 
tion might be made of the desirability of alloting certain colors 
to certain electric circuits, so that on every make of car the 
same circuit could be identified readily once a man knew to 
which circuit the colors alluded. As it is now. it becomes a 
difficult job for a mechanic to trace out a circuit when there 
may be from five to eight wires coming out of a loom and all 
wires are of the same color and looks. Wiring diagrams are 
not available and in a shop where all makes of cars are worked 
upon the problem often becomes quite acute. 


“If a mechanic knew that all black wires, for instance, meant 
the starting motor circuit; red wires, ignition; green wires, 
the lamp circuits; yellow wires, the generator, ammeter and 
battery circuit, and blue wires the horn circuit, his problem 
would be immeasurably lessened. 

“Many will recall that in former years one maker of‘an 
ignition system used red, yellow and green wires on the mag- 
neto and coil and the units were further marked with R, Y 
and G to show just where the connections were made. Some 
makers now are using colored insulation on the wires for the 
various circuits, but no attempt has been made at standardiz- 
ing the colors for all cars.” 

In his talk on the equipment -of shops, Mr. Campbell stated 
that makers were probably too careless about seeing to it that 
their distributors are tooled up properly to handle the prod- 
uct. For example, a manufacturer will go to all sorts of 
expense in line reaming and fly cutting bearings in the factory 
and yet when the same kind of an operation becomes necessary 
on that engine after it has been in service for some time 
any kind of tools or equipment will. get by in the service 
station. Service operations must be put on a production basis 
to some extent in order that the product may function with 
the same uniformity as it did when first coming from the 
factory. 

B. B. Bachman, president of the S. A. E., who was presiding 
at the meeting, opened the discussion on this paper by com- 
menting on the fact that very often there was not the proper 
contact between the designer, builder, salesman, service man 
and car user. He stated that if all these branches could get 
together it would result in such an improvement in design 
that cars would be far better. The builder and designer 
are of course in close contact but the service man is not so 
close and the user is very often quite remote. (It is quite 
apparent that Mr. Bachman had fully in mind the fact that the 
average engineer is not the average user.) 


Harkening to the Owner’s Needs 


The manufacturer has the opportunity to learn much from 
the user if he will only analyze the information that comes 
to him through the sales and service departments. No machine 
is 100 per cent perfect in any department and there are 
improvements that always can be made from any angle. The 
designers must take all of these angles into consideration 
the all around utility of his design. More intimate contact 
between the various phases of design, manufacture, sales, 
service and use would bring improvement. 


Commenting on the question Ikert raised on the proper 
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ageing of the cylinder block, this is more a question, Mr. Bach- 
man declares, of production than service. Engineers must cor- 
rect these and other troubles. 

A. H. Packer stated that he believed it would be possible to 
make more pieces universal. As an example he cited the 
instance of a cam for the breaker box of an ignition device 
where by clever design the cam could be put on one way 
for a right hand instrument and another way for a left hand. 
Since the manufacturer makes cams for four, six and eight 
cylinders, by making the universal cam he need only make 
three types instead of six and not only is money saved in 
manufacture, but the service man need only carry three types 
of cam instead of six. 


Criticisms From the Man in the Field 


Packer also stated that it is a necessity for the designer 
to be open-minded enough to accept and utilize the criticisms 
of the service man. He stated that there are many times when 
a part is theoretically correct but when installed some prac- 
tical difficulty comes up. As an example he mentions a certain 
generator which from the electrical standpoint proved to be 
highly efficient, but when mounted on a car received a stream 
of oil from the crankcase. The designer took a conceited 
view of the complaints with a result that he did not go to the 
heart of the matter and eliminate the trouble and evenually 
some other concern got the generator business. 


Flat Rates Assistance From the Factory 


R. B. May urged all of the designers to utilize every possible 
means for getting information on this subject so that designs 
will be made where the proper proportion of a repair charge 
will go to labor and to-material. He suggested that a time 
study be made for each repair job which is likely to come up, 
this time study to be made at the factory where the design 
has been made and the dealers then instructed in the proper 
methods. ” 

It may be quite possible, he pointed out, for these time 
studies to result in alterations which will make the piece more 
accessible from the maintenance standpoint. This data will 
result in manuals to be passed out to the dealers by the man- 
ufacturers which will cover all of the essential service 
operations. apis 

Some little discussion developed regarding the use of 
standard colors of wire for standard circuits, such as the horn, 
ignition, starting and lighting. It was pointed out that even 
if the purchasing agent could save “one-half cent per mile of 
wire,” as one member put it, it might prove to be false econ- 
omy in view of the fact that much more would be saved in 
avoiding the confusion which often exists on re-wiring jobs. 


H. M. Manley predicted that there will be more engineers 
in the operating end, in other words, the job of service engi- 
neer will be developed and his word will carry weight with 
the designer. Mr. Manley also cited efforts to standardize 
colors of wires and pipes on aeroplanes. These efforts ceased 
with Armistice. A. D. T. Libbey stated that the Automotive 
Electric Assn. has this matter of standard wire colors under 
consideration at the present time and will make recommenda- 
tions to the S. A. E. 


THE SERVICE SALESMAN 


F. PAGE, service manager of the Packard Co. of Chicago, 
J. spoke on the problems of the man who faces the car 
owner when repairs are made. His talk was largely concerned 
with the neatness of appearance necessary on the part of the 
salesman and the ability to handle sometimes difficult diplo- 
matic questions which sometimes come up with the (some- 
times) unreasonable car owner. Discussion was along this 
same line, one valuable point being the suggestion ot one 
of the members that service managers bear in mind the three 
big essentials of having 1—trained personnel; 2—adequate 
equipment, space and tools; 83—a good operating system. 

Mr. Page spoke in part as follows: “The service man’s job 
is to provide himself with three essentials without which the 
service demands of the owner cannot be successfully met. 
These are: 

1. Trained personnel. 
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2. Adequate equipment, space and tools. 
3. Effective system. 


“The first individual with whom the owner comes in contact 
is the service salesman. 


“All the psychology and every trait of human nature are 
brought out in the dealings between the owner and the service 
department. The service salesman is the company in the eyes 
of the customer and the service will be looked upon favorably 
or otherwise, depending upon the impressions made by the 
service salesmen more perhaps than from any other thing. 

“The efficient and successful service salesman is a man who 
has had technical experience in the shop and yet possesses 
all of the qualities of even temperament and tact which are 
required in his job. No two men are alike, and the service 
salesman must be a student of human nature, with all his 
other qualifications, in order to meet the customer’s demands 
for courteous and intelligent treatment. 


Studying Each Customer 


“The salesman must learn to know whether the individual 
owner he is dealing with wants perfection, regardless of cost, 
or the least work at the least cost. Again, some owners, or 
in fact nearly every owner, has his own particular whims 
and ideas of adjustments, and only if the service man caters 














Fig. 4—-The using of slightly longer wires for the instru- 
ments so that the whole assembly can be withdrawn and 
worked upon would prove advantageous 


to these will he please his customer. How often the shop 
makes standard adjustments, only to find that the owner is 
entirely dissatisfied when he' gets his car out because such 
and such an adjustment isn’t what he is accustomed to. 
Truthfully, the service salesman has a real job, and the making 
or losing of many new car sales depends upon him and his 
manner of dealing with the owners. 

“Courteous and intelligent treatment must come from every- 
one; the grease boy has as much to do with the customer’s 
impressions of good or bad service as the general manager— 
and often more. ‘A clean shop, well kept tools, firm but fair 
supervision and fair pay will bring out the best from the men, 
but no consistent good work can be expected from the dark 
and greasy work rooms and worn out equipment, too often 
found under the name of repair shop or service station. 


“Proper mechanical work calls for the right kind of tools 
to work with and skilled hands properly supervised to use 
them. Tools alone will not accomplish the task, nor can 
skilled men do good work without proper tools. The shop 
force must be supervised by the most careful and experienced 
men, and they in turn must train the mechanic and instfil in 
him the spirit of really wanting to turn out good work. That 
spirit has as much to do with an efficient shop as the skill 
of the men, which is useless unless backed by the right mental 
attitude toward the customer and the work.” 


Commercial-Body Supply and Service 


B. VEAL read the paper on “Commercial-Body Supply and 

¢ Service,” of which he is a co-author with C. N. Manley. 

In this paper there are specified the fou: general plans that 
have been followed by chassis builders in securing body equip- 
ment as being the building bodies in their own shop; on con- 
tract by the body maker to plans and specifications of the 
chassis builder; by a local body maker to the order of the 
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dealer or the owner; and the assembling from stock of stand- 
ard sectional units recommended by the dealer or selected by 
the owner, the authors discuss each of these plans in detail. 

With regard to the plan of using standardized sectional 
bodies, the different sizes of chassis used for commercial pur- 
poses are separated into four specified groups and the produc- 
tion of a complete standard line, including a number of styles 
of body for each chassis, is commented upon and illustrated, 
inclusive of detailed considerations of the all-metal body. 
The advantages to the dealer and to the user of the factors 
that are advocated in the body building are enumerated, and 
the standardization of commercial cars and trucks is consid- 
ered briefly. 

The whole fabric of body service must be woven around 
the idea that a commercial motor vehicle has rendered its 
maximum of profit and usefulness only when the paying opera- 
tions begins as soon as possible after it is assembled and con- 
tinues steadily at a maximum per diem for the longest time 
with minimum losses through lay-ups for repairs and renewals. 
Any attempt to analyze the question of body service, therefore, 
must bring into consideration all phases of body design, pro- 
duction and distribution, as related to the chassis manufacturer, 
the dealer and the owner, as well as the body manufacturer, 


or builder. 
S. A. E. Dinner 


T= annual Chicago dinner of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers was held at the Drake Hotel Feb. 2 and attended 
by 350 members and guests. Pres. B. B. Bachman presided, 
with H. L. Horning as toastmaster. The feature of the eve- 
ning was a brilliant speech by R. H. Grant, general manager 










Oldsmobile dealers were impressed with service essentiality at Chicago Feb. 1 
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of the Delco Light Co., on the subject of how the engineer can 
help business at this time. Professor Moulton, economist of 
the University of Chicago and a noted authority on foreign 
affairs, spoke on the business situation in relation to the auto- 
motive industry. 

B. B. Bachman opened the speeches by continuing the pic- 
ture of the technical session of the afternoon, in which service 
was the keynote. He spoke of the duty of the engineer to 
further this idea of so designing his product that it rendered 
the maximum service at the least expense to the consumer. 
H. L. Horning, in his inimitable combination of seriousness 
and humor, pictured our present business situation and struck 
a note optimism in his introduction of R. H. Grant. 

Mr. Grant delivered what members present say was the most 
powerful and yet practical speech that the society has ever 
had presented to it. He made a plea for team work in all 
branches of business and the abandonment of the prima donna 
attitude on the part of department heads. He pleaded for more 
anxiety on the part of the manager or engineer to make a 
better showing on the profit and loss sheet for the entire busi- 
ness rather than economy in the particular department which 
might not mean anywhere near the same economy for the 
entire business. 

He asked that we stop moving machinery, employing armies 

of sweepers and watchmen and other products of war time 
and get back to the ground floor in business. His speech will 
be printed in the near future. The picture he painted was 
completed by the speech of Professor Moulton, who showed 
how the situation in this country was related to that of 
Europe. 





Photo by Kaufman & Fabry, Chicago. 


cheon Feb. 2 


Photo by Kaufman & Fabry, Chicago. 
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Conservative Trend Found in Equipment and Accessories 


at Chicago Show 
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HE accessories herewith described and illustrated 
| and displayed at the Chicago National Automo- 
bile show were not on exhibit at the New York 
show. Many of them are the products of new firms, 
while some are new products which are additions to the 
line of the well established firms. In the case of some 
of the newer articles, the price is not given, due to a 
lack of data. 

The exhibition was unusual in that very few freak 
devices were shown. The accessory industry apparently 
has come to the realization that to secure stable indus- 
trial conditions it is necessary: to produce merchandise 
of stable character. Due to a lack of space at the 
Armory and Coliseum, many firms were forced to seek 
space at the adjacent Greer and Wilson buildings and 
in the various hotels. 

A general improvement was noticeable in the appear- 
ance and construction of most of the articles offered, 
considerable thought being given to insurance-against 


the detrimental effects of rusting and exposure to the . 


elements. The development of the new alloy steels has 
been a factor in securing a generally higher quality 
product than heretofore. 

The needs of the service station have been a little 
better understood, as this equipment as now built is 


of more rugged construction. Die castings instead of 
the usual pressed construction have added to the ap- 
pearance and give freedom from corrosion of such parts 
as lamps, instrument dials and indicating heads. 

The appearance of steering wheels has been greatly 
improved by new methods of manufacture, and con- 
siderable development work-is in progress to improve 
the fuel handling in the older type cars, both by car- 
bureter makers and the aecessory manufacturers in 
general. a 

The general feeling among the exhibitors shows. an 
absence of trepidation concerning ‘the future, while the 
predominant sentiment was-expressed-as-a sane feeling 
of impending normal prosperity. 


New Service Equipment and Accessories ‘at Chicago 


PERFECTO TWO-SPEED AXLE 
T= Perfecto axle provides four for- 

ward speeds and two speeds in reverse. 
The epicyclic type of gearing is utilized 
to secure the necessary speed changes 
which are accomplished by moving the 
shift lever handily located in a center 
position of the driver’s compartment 
much in the same way as-the conventional 
center control. 

The outfit includes the Perfecto left 
axle housing which houses the entire 
change speed mechanism which is shown 
in picture. The axle adds only nine pounds 
to the unsprung weight of the rear as- 
sembly. With the stock Ford gear ratio 
of 3.63 which calls for a 40-toothed ring 
gear there is the additional Perfecto high 
which gives a direct drive with a ratio of 25 
5.59 to 1, and the Perfecto low which, % > 
provides a reduction of 15.40 to 1 and“, -** 
22.30 to 1 for the additional reverse. The 
regular Ford ring gear and pinion are 
used unchanged. The outfit is also fur- 
nished for use on the Ford truck. All 
gears and highly stressed parts are made 
of alloy steel tempered and ground. 

The device is of particular value for use Neraee 
on Ford trucks in hilly country and.for 






Safety first automatic signal 


use on Ford taxicabs where the Ford 
high gear does not provide sufficient 
power for heavy loads without excessive 
use of the low speed pedal. 






Perfecto two-speed axle 


axle is rhanufactured by the Hall Scott 
Motor Car €o. for the Ruckstell Sales 
‘and Mfg. Co., 219 Snyder Ave., Los An- 
geles, Cal. The passenger axle sells 
for $98. - 


The Perfecto 


“ 


STEWART-WARNER CARBURETER 
FOR FORDS. 


Referring. to the diagram it is seen that 
the carbureter is’equipped with a vapor- 
izer which is cast integrally with the spe- 
cial inlet manifold. The vaporizer is 
ribbed both inside and out and stands 
directly above the carbureter outlet and 
its outside surface is swept by the ‘ex- 
haust ‘gases frgamathreezof*the four cylin- 
ders: ; ‘Thé,carburéter proper ‘operates on 

the. simple metering principle and has 
: some Wistinetive features, one of which is 
‘the location’ of the thrdttle wave which 
is located in the air intake $f t car~- 
bureter instead of in the mixfure %Sutlet. 
The carbureter, is it claimed, will guc- 
cessfully carburet kerosene and the heav- 
ier gasolines. The carbureter as sold for 
Ford cars includes special inlet and ex- 
haust manifolds. Price $20. The Stewart- 
Warner Speedometer Corp.; Chicago. 

i a a, : 
Stewart-Warner *gaybureter * 


a 
for Fords * ¥ s 
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SAFETY FIRST SIGNAL 

An electric signal for rear fender in- 
stallation which indicates to the car be- 
hind the contemplated movement of the 
driver of the car on which it is installed. 
Warning of a right or left turn or a stop 
are indicated by the illuminated portion 
of the signal. The Safety First Auto- 
matic Signal Co., Racine, Wis. 


MALTBY OIL AND GREASE GUN 
A portable device for dispensing grease } 
and the heavier oils. The lubricant is 
forced from the cylinder by air pressure 
and the amount used is accurately regis- 
tered by the adjustable scale which is 
fastened to the upper part of the cylinder. 
The tanks or cylinders are easily remov- 
aa ie able and two or more tanks may be fur- 
—— nished for use with the truck which en- 
SYLPHON FUEL PUMP i . ables the garage to fill each with any 
A fuel pump to replace the usual ie special lubricant for the different parts 
method of supplying gasoline to the car- of the car. The truck complete with one 
bureter embodying the well-known Syl- tank sells for $50. The Globe Mfg. Co., 
phon principle of bellows. The use of Battle Creek, Mich. 
this construction eliminates the usual 
stuffing box and no packed joints are re- UNIVERSAL WINDSHIELD WIPER 
quired. The pressure on the fuel is main- A hand operated wiper that cleans both 
outside and inside of the glass at once. 


tained at a constant value by means of 
adjustable stroke controlled in its move- All metal parts are of brass and nickel 
ment by an adjusting spring. When set plated. Regular equipment on the Cadil- 
at its maximum stroke the pump dis- lac, Reo, Paige and Wills Sainte Claire. 

Ts out of vision when not in use. Price 


charges three-quarters of a cubic inch of 
finished in japan, $2.50; all nickel-plated, 


fuel per stroke. It may be driven direct 
or by flexible shaft. The Fulton Co., $3.50. White Products Co., 100 W. 55th 














Knoxville, Tenn. “9 i : 
Top, Universal windshield alan 
TEMME BUMPER wiper. Below, Hobbs heat DOUBLE SAFETY SIGNAL 
Built entirely of spring steel this indicator "A double-faced signal that signals to 
bumper is unusually light yet it possesses the front and fear at the same time. 


sufficient strength to secure approval of 
the underwriters’ laboratories. Furnished 
with universal fitting for installation on 
any car. The special Ford bumper has a 
Temme special fastening that is very 
rigid. Price $17.50. Temme Spring Co., 
Chicago. 


HOBBS HEAT INDICATOR 

An adjustable heat indicator for at- 
tachment to the engine cylinder casting. 
The adjustment feature allows for cali- 
bration to engines using any system of 
cooling. The actuating unit consists of 
a small thermostat which is housed in a 
special universal fitting which clamps to 
the cylinder casting. The indicating head 
is attached to the instrument board and 
is furnished with an indicating hand and 
a colored dial. The indicator is manu- 
factured by the Borg and Beck Co. of 


Each movement is flashed in three dis- 
tinct colors: red, white and blue. It is a 
combination left, right, and stop signal 
and parking lamp. Regular equipment on 
the Leach-Biltwell. Price $12.50. The 
Double Safety Signal Co., 192 Clark St., 
Chicago. 


PERFECTION COMBINATION ARBOR 
PRESS AND RIVETING MACHINE 


A combination machine for bench in- 
stallation can be used for light riveting 
and as a small arbor press for automobile 
work. The machine is manufactured by 
the Naperville Machine Co., Naperville, 
Ill. Price $22 and $4 additional for the 
riveting attachment. 


WHITE LOCKAMETER 


A radiator cap with provision to lock 








: the motometer. It is of the winged handle 
Moline, Ill., and ic sold for $8.50. ——_ and ae coud. Einivenaah. anaes: She. Sav taniael 
model, $5. White Products Co., 1000 W. 

DOVER COMBINATION PRESS AND 5th Ot. Chicago. : 


A tool combining the features of a 
heavy-duty arbor press and puller. When 
used as an arbor press the device is 


ABLE AUTO LOCK 


This lock is installed without altering 
any of the original equipment and the 


: mounted on the bench. The cross beam wheels are locked at any angle. The 
can be instantly removed and _ sliding ‘ price for the Ford lock is $7.50, all other 
| heads and pulling arms attached which a gy cars $15. The Able Auto Lock Mfg. Co., 5 
| convert it into a puller.’ Made in 10 and = sppnaeana . , Columbus Circle, New York city. 
20 ton capacities with a variety of special ‘ titeeteas on a : 


attachments. Price $55 and $65. George 
W. Dover, Inc., Providence, R. I. 
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DEXTRA JACK 


The handle of this jack is 32 inches 
long but folds to 18 inches. The jack 
works on both the upward and downward 
stroke of the handle and a pull of the 
handle throws it into reverse. Has a 
chrome nickel-steel post and all parts can 
be replaced. Dextra Mfg. Co., Detroit. 
Price $5.50. 


SQUARE DEAL VISIBL«x PUMP 


This device gives a continuous flow of 
gasoline into the car for any amount de- 
sired, up to 40 gallons. A printing de- 
vice delivers a ticket similar to a cash 
register ticket showing the date of pur- 
chase, the number of gallons sold to each 
customer and the name and address of 
the filling station or garage. The flow 
of gasoline may be stopped at the will 
of the operator and the pumping is done 
by electrical power. Manufactured by the 
Julian Pump and Mfg. Co., Jamestown, 
ie 


BUELL TURBO HORN 


Operation of this horn is secured by 
using a part of the explosion of one cyl- 
inder which is directed to a _ turbine 
formed cam which operates a diaphragm 
which vibrates in a manner similar to a 
motor driven electric horn. The control 
is mounted on the steering column close 
under the wheel. Complete $8.75. Buell 
Mfg. Co., Chicago. 


IMPERIAL HOOD HEAT HOLDER 


Consists of two metal plates with 
spring clips which are attached on the in- 
side of the hood, thus preventing the 
entrance of cold air into the engine com- 
partment through the louvres. Made for 
all cars. Price 75 cents for Fords, $1 for 
all other cars. Imperial Brass Mfg. Co., 
Chicago. 


HOLMES WRECKER 


Two derricks are mounted on opposite 
sides of an automobile and designed to 
co-act with each other when their re- 
spective booms are coupled together at 
the rear for towing in disabled cars and 
to oppose each other when salvaging cars 
or lifting other heavy objects at an angle 
to the frame of supporting car. The struc- 
ture consists of a tubular steel frame 
supported on a five-inch bolster. Each 
upright acts as a derrick mast carrying 
a boom and two hoisting drums with 
gearing arrangement for controlling 
boom and service. Ernest Holmes Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Holmes wrecker 
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Square Deal visi- 
ble pump 


Buell turbo horn 
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EVER GRIP HOSE CLAMP 

A hose clamp comprising a flat band 
on the face of which there are located 
serrations or notches. These fit into the 
nut which is machined with a slot. The 
range of adjustment is approximately 
one-half inch. Ever Hot Mfg. Co., May- 
wood, IIl. 


OUT-O0-SITE LUGGAGE CARRIER 

A luggage carrier of the running-board 
type. It is fastened to the running board 
by tightening the clamps with which the 
device is equipped. When not in use it 
folds up parallel with the running board. 
Made in two models, No. 1 which is 45 
in. long and 9 in. high, priced at $4, and 
No. 2 which is 66 in. in length priced at 
$5. Chicago Tool and Kit Mfg. Co., 20 N. 
Market St., Chicago. 


EVER HOT SOLDERING IRON 


A self-heating soldering and blow torch 
of conventional design but incorporating 
special features of construction. The 
needle valve seat and needle valve are or 
a special composition and can not be in- 
jured by the exertion of undue pressure 
in screwing in the needle valve. Weight 
2% Ilbs., capacity one-half pint of gaso- 
line, price $11. The Ever Hot Mfg Co., 
Maywood, Ill. 


THE STEPHENS INTERNAL BRAKE 


The Stephens brake is the outcome of 
extensive development to secure an inter- 
nal brake possessing ease of adjustment 
and compensation for natural wear. ‘The 
two-piece shoe .is well constructed of mild 
steel. The facing is of Ferrodo, a brake 
lining largely used on the continent. By 
notching and bending one end of each of 
the semi-circular half shoes a rigid light 
cam seat is secured. The maximum lev- 
erage position of the cam is retained by 
means of the wedge adjustment. The 
action of this wedge which is regulated 
by the regular Ford brake shoe bolt tends 
to maintain approximate concentricity of 
the periphery of the brake shoe. This ad- 
justment is effected without removal of 
the wheel, and has a range sufficient to 
accommodate for worn brake drums. R. 
Stephens Co., 26 N. Clinton St., Chicago. 


BUELL GAS FLOWMETER 


The meter shown in sketch differs only 
from the conventional flowmeter in the 
construction of the indicating head. The 
flow of gasoline through the meter lifts 
the indicator arm showing the volume in 
gallons per hour. Buell Mfg. Co., Chicago. 
List price $15. 


Ever Hot soldering iron 
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How Price Reductions Are Causing Prospects to Put 
off Buying a Car Until They Are Sure 


Prices Are Stable : 


DITOR, MOTOR AGE—Here is a 
E. true story of what we dealers have 

to contend with, and I quote a 
conversation with one of my farmer 
friends who has been without a car for 
twelve months on account of the ever- 
increasing “reduction fever.” 

There is grave danger ahead if price 
reducing doesn’t stop soon, and, to be 
fair, if I were not in the automobile 
business and wanted a car, I would not 
buy an automobile until I was convinced 
that my car would remain at one price 
for at least one year. 

Suppose a man bougnt a car and then 
wanted to sell it. He might stand sev- 
eral hundred dollars loss in a few 
months, due to a price reduction. 

A conversation about like this took 
place in my show rooms the other day: 

“No, wouldn’t buy one now, waiting 
for the reduction.” 

“What reduction do you refer to Mr. 
Hart?” said I. 

“Why, them fellows get together 
once every year in New York and 
agree to charge us so much for cars, 
and if we don’t buy they reduce, and 
that makes another fellow reduce.” 

“Well, Joe,” I said, “I’ve known you 
for over twenty years and have spent 
many happy days out on your farm, 
and I hate to tell you you’re some 
liar yourself. But how do you arrive 
at your declaration?” 

“It’s this way, Henry,” and Joe 
pulled out a wad of price reduction 
information I did not know he had. 
“That slick fellow Harris who sells 

came out to see me first of 
last year and tried to sell mea , 
said the price had been fixed for 
twelve months and if it was changed it 
would be higher. When he left along 
come salesmen from most every other 
dealer telling me the same thing. So 
I didn’t buy then and came in to see 
you. You remember you told me that 
there was no foundation for a belief 
that cars would advance, but if I would 
buy one from you you would guaran- 
tee the price ’till July first. Well, I 
didn’t buy then, waited ’till July first, 
saw a good many reduced, and came 
near buying, but thought it best to 
wait until I gathered my crop. In 
the meantime most all reduced again. 
About Oct. 25th I happened to be talk- 
ing to a fellow.from New York and 
he told me the big automobile show 
vould be pulled off in January, and 
at that time all cars would be reduced, 
50 I waited and sure enough they have 





- one of my farmer friends. 


come down.” 
“Joe, I’d like to sell you a car right 
now—wWinter is the time to buy,” I 
said, “for several reasons,” and went 
on to mention the advantage of a new 
motor, battery, curtains, and less dan- 
ger of annoyances in winter if he 
bought his car now, but to no avail. 
“Henry, I ain’t going to buy now,” 
he said. “I see by the morning paper 
that the will make a substantial 
reduction soon and I’m going to wait 
and see what sort of price it will be. 
I’ve been wanting a car for over a 
year, and would have bought one, but 
no use buying till all the reducing has 
been made.” 
Now this is an actual experience with 
It may be 
the case with a thousand in my county; 
certainly 20 per cent of my prospects 
wait until certain periods before closing 








The answer lies 


And why? 
with the manufacturers trying to force 


a trade. 


business. Reductions have played havoc 
witn the retail business the past twelve 
months. We dealers cannot figure far 
enough ahead to lay in any sort of stock. 
For if we have eight or ten cars on hand 
and there is a reduction and we are en- 
titled to a rebate, it comes in from two 
to six months after we bought the cars. 

On cars we had on hand last July 
when there was a reduction we are just 
now getting the rebate, six months after 
the reduction, and a few thousand dol- 
lars tied up in this way for six months 
cripples one’s ability to sell. 

Let the manufacturer figure out his 
cost a year in advance and say his price 
will be fixed on a certain basis. If it’s 
possible to make any reductions they 
will be announced at the end of the year 
and all purchasers will be protected. 
Time was when nearly every price was 
known by car owners. Today it is im- 
possible to tell just what a car sells for. 
—F. S. Barnes Motor Co., Greenville, 
S. C. 


Some Arrows Aimed at the Factory 


pent up grievances that I wish to 
get out of the way. 

First, I will dwell on the used car 
problem and one method of solving 
same. Of course, the used car is just 
like matrimony, one can’t lay down rules 
that will govern every household and 
make for harmony, but there are some 
fundamentals that strike the majority. 
My plan is for the progressive dealer 
who wishes to build up a good will that 
will assist him in overcoming sales re- 
sistance. 


The Plan. Guaranteed Reconditioned Cars 

That’s it. The factory to co-operate 
with the dealer in this enterprise, not 
just writing a few ads that the dealer 
can run if he wishes to pay for them. 
And, by the way, that sure is liberal on 
the part of the manufacturer, isn’t it? 
I would have them sell parts to the 
dealer to be used for this purpose at a 
real price, not just 10 and 5 off, but at 
a price that a dealer could afford to pay. 
And it is known that used cars must, as 
a rule, have new tires and a battery. 
Why couldn’t the factory furnish these 
at a low price? It could be arranged by 
the factory to work out a system where- 
by these parts, tires, batteries, new tops, 
etc., could be checked so that they would 
not find their way into the dealer’s 
stockroom for resale. I have found that 
when one secured a used car at a price 
where he could make, say $25, after put- 
ting in about $100 for new parts, he was 


| ‘ DITOR, Moror Ace: Here are some 


doing good, and right there you will see 
the factory made more on the parts than 
the dealer did on the sale of the used 
car. Oh it’s great for the factory. I 
would have with this plan an agent of 
the factory, or nearest distributor, check 
over these cars and put on their guar- 
antee stamp. 

This plan isn’t all a dream, as you will 
bear me out that the Marmon virtually 
does this. 

Now for a poke at the factory again 
through the medium of Norval A. Haw- 
kins’ address to service managers. 

Say, I think that is some speech. 

In looking over it, I note what he says 
about the price of parts. I know there 
will be a great deal of slicing done in 
this department after the factories come 
to realize that just cutting the price of 
their cars isn’t going to cause prospects 
to fiood them with orders. 

I think that Mr. Hawkins has started 
something that will do a lot of good for 
the dealer. 

One more, and then I am through. 
That is the contract. Say, they leave 
just one thing to the dealer’s own 
initiative, and that is where he is going 
to get his capital, but that is all they 
leave. I think the are the worst 
in this respect, going so far as to give 
you the size of the letters used in the 
sign on the building.—Neil C. Ensworth, 
Warren, Pa. 
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Protecting Its Members and Guaranteeing Car 
Owners Honest Prices and Good Workmanship 
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How a State Automotive Trade Assn. Is 
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eh HE Washington Automotive Trade Assn. emblem 


is an assurance to motorists that the dealer display- 


ing it will give dollar-for-dollar value and that any mis- 
understandings will be fairly adjusted 


ECAUSE it endeavors to maintain the square 
deal principle and Golden Rule methods of con- 
ducting business between the car owner and the 

automotive industry, the Washington Automotive Trade 
Assn. enjoys a remarkable hold on the favor and con- 
fidence of the public. The association with its various 
county divisions has a membership of 700. It guaran- 
tees its members are honest merchandisers, anxious to 
serve and to advance the ethics of the automobile busi- 
ness. It brings the dealer into touch with the latest 
merchandising methods. The association protects the 
dealer. It exacts for him fair treatment from lawmaking 
bodies. It serves the individual dealer as investigator, 
collector, agent, legal adviser, adjuster, credit expert, 
accounting assistant, club against unfair competition, 
and in dozens of other ways. Every week finds it 
assuming more “Big Brother” functions. Here is a 
typical case: 

A man, call him Brown, bought an automobile from an 
association member, on time. He skipped, owing a considera- 
ble sum. The association got busy on available clews. Tele- 
grams went out. Soon the association picked up a warm 
trail at Detroit. Several days later in a Rhode Island city, 
Brown found himself under arrest. He hastily arranged for 
the defunct payments—while in jail. The association didn’t 
trifle with him. 


Catching a Dishonest Employee 


The association protects its members’ pocketbooks in many 
ways. A, a garage proprietor, reported to the association 
that B had sold him, off and on, a number of batteries and 
carbureters at an unbelievably low price. The association 
investigated B. It was found he worked at C’s battery estab- 
lishment. C also belonged to the association. The next time 
B marketed batteries the association notified C. C found that 
B had been systematically thieving. He had taken, C reported, 
no less than eleven batteries and carbureters. The battery 
establishment, it developed, had allowed its employes to let 
their own machines stand in the shop during business hours. 
B simply removed the batteries in his automobile at quitting 
time. 

Not only members, however, benefit from the association. 
The rights of the customer are maintained. In fact, the dealer- 
member who stoops to questionable merchandising gets sum- 
mary treatment. 

An indignant customer stamped into the King County office 
recently. (Occurrences in the King County office and their 
handling are typical of the workings of other county units 
throughout the state.) 

“One of your dealers has just held me up!” he shouted. 
The association secretary smiled pleasantly. 





“Tell me about it,” he suggested. “If there’s anything wrong 
perhaps we can adjust it.” 

“I left my machine at A’s garage,” sputtered the caller. 
“When I came after it A double-charged me. When I pro- 
tested he passed me a cock and bull story about a lot of extra 
work he had to do on the car.” 

Investigation verified the customer’s story. A mechanic 
confirmed the falsity of the garage bill. A, though confronted 
with definite proofs, tried to bluff:the association. The asso- 
ciation expelled him from membership—for the good of the 
business. 

Suppose, now, the dealer unknowingly cheats a customer. 
What penalty then? None, except that the error must be rec- 
tied without delay. Here’s another example. An automobilist 
left his car at a member’s garage. When the bill was pre- 
sented it contained a charge for new pistons. The customer 
examined his machine. He found the same old pistons. He 
consulted the association. 

The garage proprietor investigated, willingly. His foreman 
was the guilty party. The proprietor discharged the foreman 
on the spot. He had to, to live up to the association code of 
business. 

“We'll do the work over without charge,” the customer was 
informed. 

“This last case is typical,’ says William A. Simonds, secre- 
tary. “In virtually every instance dealers are glad to cooper- 
ate with us. They have the welfare of the industry at heart 
and are eager to lift it above censure.” 

Not many weeks ago came a still more striking proof of the 
association’s high repute. A big 12-cylinder automobile over- 
turned in a ditch, badly wrecking itself. A national insurance 
company attempt to rehabilitate the car. A repair concern 
billed them, among other items, for 150 hours of labor. 

“Too much,” said the company’s branch manager. Confer- 
ence with the repair shop ended in a deadlock, however. So 
the company laid the matter before the association. . 

“Any decision you reach will be satisfactory to us,’ was the 
word which showed the company’s confidence in the 
organization. 

The association handles these cases individually, special 
committes working with the secretary. There is a general 
council, made up of a representative from each branch of the 
automotive industry—accessory dealers, battery men, and the 
rest. This group meets weekly. It allocates all matters to 
special committees which it appoints. The committee investi- 
gates and reports back to the council for final approval. 


Necessary Qualifications for Membership 


Naturally, to preserve its high merchandising ethics, the 
association is exacting as to membership. Joining is no 
trifling matter. Candidates must establish their willingness 
to work for the betterment of the industry. 

Let’s say Oscar Peterson, proprietor of Peterson’s Repair 
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Shop, wishes to join. He applies to headquarters. The secre- 
tary instructs him to fill out a membership application, on 
which must be noted the recommendation of some member. 
The application goes to the repair shop division, and is con- 
sidered at the bi-monthly meeting of that group. Here it is 
turned over to a membership committee of three. 

This committee is painstaking. They call on the applicant 
at his place of business, perhaps not announcing their errand, 
and size up his establishment and his treatment of strangers. 
They look up his past business record. They determine whether 
oz not he is an ethical merchandiser. 


Suppose they find he meets requirements. At the next 


meeting of the division members they submit their report. — 


Oscar: Peterson gets a straightforward, 
frank talking over. Then a rolling vote 
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ciation emblem, which he displays on his bills, placards, shop 
tickets, cards, and other printed matter. This emblem is 
important because it is the hub of a scientific and thorough 
publicity campaign. In appearance it is circular, with an 
automobile radiator in the center surmounted by the inscrip- 
tion, “Your Protection.” An outer circle says “Member Wash- 
ington Automotive Trade Assn.” 

The association is making every effort to fix this emblem in 
the minds of the public, so that they will seek its protection 
in buying automobiles, accessories, or seeking service. Dis- 
play advertisements feature it. Peterson himself takes over a 
part of the emblem’s publicity campaign, without added 
expense. He signs a slip at headquarters directing the news- 

papers to display the emblem in his 





future advertising. That is all. The 





is taken on his name. If any member 
objects to Peterson he must state his 
grounds, clearly and without reserva- 
tion, so that the membership committee 
may bring up evidence to the contrary 
if they wish. Peterson, we will say, 
emerges triumphant from this discus- 
sion and is elected. 

The secretary now sends Peterson a 
form letter notifying him of his election. 
The letter explains in general the work- 
ings of the organization, urges Peterson 
to attend division meetings, and invites 


blic. 
him to make use of association faclities. —, 


I will not criticize the Washington 


Trade Assn. the local iati f ; 7 : 
df wiih pd a “i poten the information of motorists is being 


is affiliated with the Washington Au- 
tomotive Trade Assn., unless I have 
paid my dues, suggested to it the 
things I believe should be done, at- 
tended its meeting and done all in 
my power ot help bring these things 


Association Benefits 

Peterson calls at headquarters. He 
pays his dues. These are based on a 
monthly charge, approximately $24 a 
year for motor car distributors and $12 
a year for automotive tradesmen. He 
also pays a $10 initiation fee. He then ’ 
receives his membership certificate and 
card. He gets a copy of the Member’s 


to pass. 


Washington Automotive Trade Assn. 


MEMBER’S CREED 


WILL earnestly and sincerely en- 

deavor to keep myself worthy of 
membership in the Washington Auto- 
motive Trade Assn. 

I will adopt and incorporate in my 
business practices, 
principles of said association, and 
otherwise aid in building up a repu- 
tation for, and inspiring confidence 
in, said association with and by the 


secretary at once communicates with 
the papers, and another avenue of 
spreading the gospel of the association 
is provided. The emblem, moreover, is 
similar to that used by organizations in 
some twenty other states, so that tour- 
ists seek its protection instinctively. 


Advertising Its Members 


The $10 initiation fee imposed on new 
members is turned over to the advertis- 
ing fund, and is used for making public 
the merits of the association and the 
emblem for which consumers are to 
look. At present a 32-page directory for 


the ideals and 


prepared by two county divisions, as an 
experiment which, if successful, will be 
copied. It will contain road maps and 
information of value to the automobilist. 
A car owner will prize it. Incidentally, 
while he is learning the distance and best 
highway between Seattle and Yakima, 








Creed, an expression of the obligation 
felt by an ideal member, to be put up on the wall. 

He is given a book of fifty requisitions, which he is requested 
to use in ordering supplies. The requisitions bear the Asso- 
ciation emblem and help to advertise it in other industries. 
Requisition books thereafter are furnished at cost. He gets 
a yellow card which states, in large black type, that he is an 
association member and must not be approached by solicitors 
for charity, donations or advertising unless endorsed by the 
association office. This will save him hundreds of visits from 
importuning agents. 


Using the Advantages of Membership 

On the first of the month following, perhaps, Peterson 
decides to use one of his privileges. He turns over some slow 
pay accounts to the association for its credit bureau to tackle. 

The association writes each debtor. His attention is politely 
called to the fact that the account has been turned over to the 
association for collection. 

“If for any reason the work done was unsatisfactory, proper 
complaint if made will be investigated,’ reads the letter in 
part. “Otherwise we shall expect from you by return mail 
some statement as to your intentions regarding this account.” 

Failure to receive answer to the first letter brings a second 
and curt epistle, to the effect that “we expect to take immcec- 
diate action to obtain a settlement of this account, unless we 
hear from you by return mail as to your intention.” Then, 
if satisfactory answer is not forthcoming, the matter is taken 
into court. It costs the member nothing, by the way, if col- 
lection can be arranged without legal action. If necessary to 
file papers, however, a minimum charge of 10 per cent is 
imposed. In this connection, the association maintains a credit 
rating of dealers and various customers for the confidential 
use of members. A clipping service and reports from members 
about the state keep this valuable because of its being up-to- 
date, 


The Emblem a Guarantee 
Peterson benefits perhaps the most from the use of the asso- 


he will in all probability read the ex- 
planations of the association’s aims 
on page 1, the roster of members throughout the state, and 
other matter prepared for his instruction. Advertising is to 
defray the cost of this booklet. 

So Peterson uses his association freely, and thinks he is 
taking advantage of every facility it offers. On an evening 
he pick up a paper. 

“What’s this!” he exclaims. “They want to increase the 
gasoline tax from one to five cents a gallon! Why, that’s rob- 


bery! That hurts business!” He goes to the phone and calls 
up association headquarters. This is what the secretary tells 
him: 


“You’re quite right, Mr. Peterson. We have been at work on 
this for several months. We’ll have a few things to say at the 
tax commission hearing tomorrow.” 

And when Peterson reads his paper two days later he finds 
out that his association indeed “had a few things to say.” 
They showed the commission that automobiles now are paying 
twice as much state taxes as they should, in proportion to their 
total value. Moreover, exact figures were advanced. Thus 
the five-cent tax propaganda was undermined and another 
menace averted. -This prompt assault on deleterious legisla- 
tion is not at all infrequent. The association held the gasoline 
tax down to one cent a gallon at the recent session of the 
legislature. They did it, first, by a survey which showed 
automobiles were more than carrying their burden. They 
bulletined their members with special reports instructing them 
how to get in touch with the legislators and on what points 
their protests should be heard. Representatives were sent to 
the state capital to clear up disputed questions, and altogether, 
proposals for a higher tax on gasoline were killed through 
the simple medium of education. 


Members Kept Informed of New Selling Plans 


Another activity of the association is the investigation of 
the different merchandising plans which are continually devel- 
oped as an outgrowth of keen competition in cities. One of 
these at present being studied is a club arrangement which 
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a car owner may take advantage of for a stipulated fee. This 
entitles him to buy supplies at a 10 per cent reduction. As 
soon as all facts are in hand an exhaustive report will be pre- 
sented on this phase of motor sales. 

At all times the association maintains close contact with 
members. Matters of general interest are sent out in bulle- 
tins. As conditions warrant carefully compiled minimum rate 
cards, covering charges on standardized service performed in 
the automotive industries, are sent out for the use of members. 

The association teaches efficiency. Suppose the Black and 
White Tire Shop, wishes a better accounting system. The 
association studies the shop’s needs and recommends one. 
Advice along this line is available always. 

Though the extension of the automotive organization to 
include accessory dealers, repair men and proprietors of 
service shops has been a matter of months, the success of 
the merger is incontrovertibly apparent. Under the direction 
of the association plans are under way for the biggest con- 
vention of the industry the Pacific Northwest has ever known. 
It will be held at Olympia, the state capital, next summer. 


The Men Behind the Association 


The men who have made a success of the state-wide body are 
drawn from all branches of the industry. They include L. E. 
Titus, proprietor of a Ford distributing house with branches 
at Olympia and Tenino, president; and two vice presidents, 
W. F. McKenzie and J. H. McDiarmid, both automotive repair 
men but from different sections of the state. 
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Pierre S. Du Pont, President of General Motors Corp., Cites 
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The secretary manager of the association, William A. 
Simonds, is a former newspaper man and has been associated 
with the industry in Washington for ten years. He has been 
unusually successful in the organization work of the King 
County division of the association, now the largest in the 
state. Simonds acts as.secretary of both the state body and 
the King County division. 


Motor Car Dealers on Executive Committee 


On the executive committee are the motor car dealers who 
were largely instrumental in building up the dealers’ chamber, 
including P. E. Sands, A. S. Eldridge, C. H. Shields, of Seattle, 
with George Gunn, Jr., a truck distributor, as chairman of 
the committee include Kenneth McAlpin, president of the King 
Tacoma Co., W. E. Bronson, Olympia; H. H. Andrews, Yakima; 
and A. C. St. John, Chehalis. Accessory men represented on 
the committee include Kenneth McAlpin, president of the King 
County Association; R. R. Matthews, battery man and presi- 
dent of the Pierce County Association; and James J. Gravley, 
accessory distributor of Seattle. 

Live wires like these, of course, cannot make an association 
successful unless the rank and file of the membership put 
their shoulders to the wheel. Many say the secret of the 
success of this Washington body lies in the last paragraph of 
the Member’s Creed, well known throughout the state: 

“T will not criticize the Washington Automotive Trade Asso- 
ciation or the local association of which I am a member, and 
which is affiliated with the Washington Automotive Trade 
Association, unless I have paid my dues, suggested to it the 
things I believe should be done, attended its meetings and done 
all in my power to help bring these things to pass.” 


Opportunities Ahead for the Dealer and Importance of Giving the Car 
Owner What He Wants . 


T the dinner given to its eastern 
A dealers and distributors by the 
Olds Motor Works at the Hotel 
Commodore, New York City, Jan. 11, 
1922, Pierre S. Du Pont, president of the 
General Motors Corp., was one of the 
speakers of the evening. Over 400 were 
in attendance. 


side of it.” 


less 


tention of any man, and I am happy 
to say that it is warranting the atten- 
tion of a great many men, both in the 


General Motors Corporation and out- 


Mr. Du Pont called attention to statis- 
tics showing that there is some 2,000 odd 
railroad mileage in the 


the sales end, the manufacturer can do 
little. Upon your advice will depend al- 
most 100 per cent of the development 
that will occur in future years. If the 
manufacturers shut their eyes and ears 
to what you know and are learning, they 
will soon fall by the wayside through the 


United competition of other cars. 














After paying a high tribute to the men 
who had made automobile transportation 
so nearly universal, Mr. Du Pont said, 
in part: 

“The year 1921 has served to show 
us that the automobile, as we know it, 
is a passenger vehicle and a freight 
vehicle, but not a pleasure vehicle ex- 
cept as an incident. That is a funda- 
mental thought which has been driven 
home to us this last year. Every man 
in the industry believes it now, and I 
sincerely hope that even our banker 
friends are convinced, as I believe they 
are. 

“We could not maintain our civiliza- 
tion in the United States without the 
motor car. It would be absolutely im- 
possible. We are even so far advanced 
that it would not be possible to return 
to our old mode of living because of 
the enormous investment made in real 
estate and in other channels outside 
the city, where the automobile serves 
us. 

“It is an industry which has de- 
veloped to be the fundamental industry 
of transportation, and, therefore, it 
must be permanent. Engaging in a 
permanent industry, one which is es- 
sential to civilization, warrants the at- 































States today than there was two years 
ago. He went on to say with respect to 
the manufacturers of automobiles: 

“If we are concerned in this great in- 
dustry and, if you believe as I do, that 
it is a fundamental industry, we can go 
at our task with great courage. We 
men of foresight can tell what is before 
us. We know there is a great future. 
We cannot tell how great. If we have 
this opportunity before us, it is essential 
that we develop the opportunity in great 
good faith and in great faith in each 
other. 

“There is no danger of a man being 
left because of lack of opportunity. 
There is plenty of room at the top. We 
are clamoring for more good men, and 
we shall clamor harder in years to come. 
We can afford to be frank with each 
other. There is no struggle for exist- 
ence because there is plenty of room. It 
behooves us, therefore, to develop our in- 
dustry each with clear and open mind 
as to the other. 

“Believe in your product. Believe in 
the men who are making that product. 
They are working hard, as you are 
working. They are working earnestly to 
give you the best they know how. But 
without your assistance, you who are in 





“We must call on you men of the sales 
department, the dealers and distributors 
and those under them, to tell us in the 
administrative end, the manufacturing 
end, what is needed in the way of a car. 
You cannot be too careful is. stating the 
needs of your customers. The customer 
has the whip hand and he will have it in 
the future. 


“A car today and in the future must 
do what the customer wants and what 
he demands, and it is the man who can 
fill that need who will be successful. 

“T ask and urge you, then, to study 
“your market, your customer. Please him 
and learn what it will require to please 
him. Report your findings to your home 
office, keep us is touch with all essen- 
tial developments. Get a reputation for 
truth, not only in words, but truth as 
represented by your own product. 
Study that product. Know its limita- 
tions—its good points. Don’t hesitate to 
acknowledge defects and don’t hesitate to 
push all you can to get those defects 
remnedied if they exist. Your cars have 
so many good points that you need not 
fear the poor ones. Be sure that you 
know all the good points and that you 
tell about them.” 
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What the Owner Wants to Know About the Service He Will Need 

























ECOGNITION of 
fe obligation to 
Buick owners and the 
desire to keep their cars continuously 
running at minimum cost, prompted 
the establishment of this Maintenance 
Division. 

Time clock accuracy, knowledge of 
exact costs, and the primary 9 9 
of service rather than profit are the 
secrets “of the reasonable charges 
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A = your Buick on the Street practical] 
Sat e time is our recognized obligati. am 

-. To fulfill this ob yee 


: ligation i 
the Maintenance Division on is the duty of 








NE-THIRD of the time is required to set valve 

sptings with a Valve Spring Compressor, and the 
danger of cracked or broken springs and burring ot 
valves is entirely eliminated. 
















cutting devices with which this shop is equipped, and 


better work is characteristic of this organization. 





| This is just one of the many similar time-saving, cost- 
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Your Comfort 
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Breaking-In Your Motor Washing Your Buick 
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A thorough as the manner in which 


other Buick t 
Services ar 
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€ way in which we wash car : 
Careful inspection of ey ; 
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RIVEN by electric power and im- 
mersed in oil, new bearings are 

‘ *Broken-in” to function perfectly 
with this modern device---the Run- 


ning-In Machine. 


No stiff motors, no scoring of cylinders, no lost 
wet after overhauling here, where interest in 
your successful use of your Buick is paramount. 


VESPER-BUICK AUTO CO. 
. MAINTENANCE DIVISION 
WEST PINE AT VANDEVENTER 
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Our Mechanics are Buick 
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HE Vesper-Buick Auto Co, St. Louis, is mailing the abo ve service selling cards at the rate of two a week extending 

over a period of five weeks. The campaign is not yet completed, but the results so far have been very gratifying 

The cards are supplemented by an occasional service letter a s an evidence of the company’s continued interest in the per- 

formance of the Buick cars it has sold. This plan of adverti sing service has made many friends for the company and is 
resulting in increased business for the service division. 
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Try Letters Like These on Your Car Owners 
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STORY of how a dealer who had neglected the 
A golden opportunity of asking his car customers to 
buy small things was shown a wonderland of prosperity 

when a customer friend waved a fairy wand 


OT long ago a man who has made his living from 
| N the automotive industry for several years bought 

a car from a close friend among the dealers. 
Naturally this man had ‘studied the dealer situation 
rather closely and he rather resented that the dealer 
he had honored with his purchase should be somewhat 
lax in his merchandising methods, but he conceded that 
this was the case when more than a month had elapsed 
after his purchase and the dealer had not asked him to 
buy anything more. 

The customer concluded that this dealer was one of 
those who sold cars and let it go at that, but he con- 
cluded to find out. So he went around to have some 
service on his car. On this occasion he followed out a 
carefully laid plan of buying certain things that he 


wanted. The results are very well told in the letter 
he later wrote to the dealer. After a study of that let- 
ter, the reader probably will be interested in the sales 
letters that this friend wrote for the dealer. It is per- 
haps needless to say that the dealer did not accept the 
invitation to throw these suggested letters into the 
waste basket, but he put them into the mails at the 
proper time. 


jt WAS the first time this particular dealer ever had 
tried this form of advertising with his owner list, 
and he is not yet through being surprised at the results. 
A perfect stream of dollars has poured into’ his bank 
account from the accessory department, which was not 
previously an exceedingly profitable department. 

The letter follows: 


A Dealer’s Friend Tells Him Some Things About 
His Business 


Y DEAR BILL: 

You did me a favor recently and 
now I am going to do what I think is 
one for you. Shortly after I bought my 
car I stopped in at your service station 
to have your mechanics adjust a brake 
band. I had just had the car insured 
that morning and had asked the insur- 
ance agent what was a good lock for 
the car. He said there were a number, 
but that he used a —— lock. 

At your service station I remembered 
this and asked if anyone knew where I 
could get a —— lock. Someone said, 
“Why, we sell locks.” I said, “Do 
you install them?” and the reply was, 
“Certainly.” 

Having got that far, I asked if your 
service station installed bumpers, and 
then I was taken in to your accessory 
manager and told him that I wanted 
some equipment. I was told that you 
sold and installed bumpers. I said, “Very 
good, put on a front and rear bumper.” 

I turned around from the show case 
and walked out of the room. Around 
the corner of the door I remembered 
that I wanted a —— put on the car. So 
I walked back and asked for it. 

I was told that the service station 
would put a —— on my car. I again 
turned away and this time intentionally 
walked out of the accessory sales room, 


mirror for $5 or two for $7. 


and then I walked back in and asked the 
salesman if he would put a mirror on 
my car. He said yes he would and sug- 
gested that instead of one, I have two 
mirrors put on. 

I asked him the reason and he ex- 
plained that it dressed the car up a bit 
and besides they were putting on one 
I was 
easily persuaded to put two mirrors on 
my car. I again turned out and walked 
away. 


Then I came back and asked for a 
pair of skid chains. I got the skid 
chains. 

Bill, I am still in the market for shock 
absorbers, a spot light, windshield wings 
and a baggage carrier, which I will ulti- 
mately have put on in your service sta- 
tion regardless of any method of selling 
used by your people. 


In my particular case, I think that the 
sales room did its part in the transac- 
tion because the accessory manager rec- 
ognized my name when I came in, which 
indicated that he had had a memoran- 
dum that I had purchased a car from 
you. 

Now what I believe should have been 
done, is for your accessory manager to 
have left word with the mechanic or 
with the delivery department at your 


service station that the minute I showed 
up in your service station the accessory 
department should have been informed, 
thereby giving the accessory manager. a 
chance to approach me on the subject 
of those various accessories which very 
nearly must be put upon a car before it 
is safe or desirable to venture forth with 
it, and then a salesman should sell the 
customer, the customer shouldn’t have to 
buy from the salesman. 

I didn’t know your service station did 
this kind of work, and I very easily 
could have got away and bought the 
accessories at some downtown accessory 
house or some place in the neighborhood 
where they have these various things, or 
have them put on in a garage, permit- 
ting you to lose profit on the sale. I do 
not know how many —— cars you sell 
at retail every year, but if you could 
put $200 worth of accessories on them, 
the thousands of dollars that that would 
amount up to would come in very handy 
at the bank these rather turbulent finan- 
cial times. 

With this in mind, I am writing you 
my experience in your place in the hope 
that you can correct it before you lose 
money. 

With a further added thought, I am 
enclosing just some sample form let- 
ters which I think you could send out 
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to some of your people and perhaps in- _ will, the same spirit in which you sold 
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matter with the accessory sales man- 


duce the sale of some equipment. If the me my car. If you want some more of ager. I am trying to help him, too. 


stuff isn’t any good, just throw it away. 
I am just offering it in the spirit of good 


them, let me know. 
Please don’t make this an unpleasant 


With very best wishes, 
Very truly yours, 


Some Sales Letters Like These Should Ring the Cash Register Bell 
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DON’T BUMP THE BUMPS—BUMP THE 
BUMPER 


You can’t prevent the other fellow from running into you 
if he is careless. 

BUT 

You can save a lot of damage to your car by the use 
of a spring type or diamond type bumper. 

To feel absolutely secure in driving, you should have your 
car equipped with bumpers, both front and rear. 

A bumper may save you a pair of headlights; it may 
prevent the ruining of your radiator; it may prevent seri- = 
ous injury to that wonderfully finely adjusted motor thar = 
makes the a distinctive leader in the field of motordom. = 

You owe it to yourself to protect this WONDERFUL 
INVESTMENT YOU HAVE MADE IN THE PUR- 
CHASE OF AN —— by the installation of bumpers, front 
and rear. And then = 

THERE IS A SUBSTANTIAL REDUCTION IN = 
COLLISION AND LIABILITY INSURANCE when = 
your car is thus completely equipped. Drop into our Serv- 
ice Station and ask for Mr. He’ll put them on for 


you in no time. = 
— SERVICE STATION. = 
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Suppose Your Car Is Stolen? 


There were 788 automobiles stolen in ————— in 1920. 
There were 1241 stolen in 1919, and 2241 stolen in 1918. 

The marked decline in the number of stolen cars is due 
in a measure to the police department, the rigorous punish- 
ment meted out by the courts and the installation of thief 
proof locks. 


The police and courts owe you a duty to apprehend 
thieves and punish them, but did you ever stop to think 
that you owe the police and the courts the duty »>f making 
automobile stealing as difficult as possible? 

An ——— equipped with a Thief-Proof Lock 
is virtually an unstealable car. You can leave it without 
fear before the theater, when visiting, or anywhere on the 
street arid be assured that it will be there when you return. 
And in addition it means a reduction of $$ in premium upon 
your theft insurance policy. 

Why upset your nerves worrying whether your car will 
be where you left it? Drop in to the 


SERVICE STATION 


and have a — theft proof lock installed. 
































COLD WEATHER COMING 


We are making this year in our trim shop a special radia- 
tor and hood cover for your car. These covers are 
made to fit. We use heavy top material lined with a heavy 
gray felt. You will find this cover well made. The price 
is $11 each for the models —, — and — and $12 each for 
the models —, — and —. 


The use of this cover will pay for itself in a season’s 
driving, «s it will give you greater efficiency from your if 
motor and will also save your battery when starting. 
Place your order now in order to insure prompt delivery. 


OILS 
In order to obtain the best results from your motor in 
the cold weather season, as well as perfect performance, 
proper lubrication is an important factor. 


The oil which you are now using; does it properly lubri- 
cate your motor, minimize friction and perform effectively 
in extreme cold weather? We have experimented with a 
great many oils and we now have an oil which is especially 
adaptable to our motors. We are making a special price 
in five gallon cans for $5. Cheap oiis are false economy. 
See our Mr. . he will see that your wants are taken care 
of promptly, at our 





SERVICE STATION. 
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P. S. Get our tire prices. We have a full line. 
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WINTER MOTORING 


: One of our car owners who drives a model — writes 
in to tell us that since he brought his car into our service 
station on Oct. 11 to have the carbon cleaned that ‘the has 
effected nearly 50 per cent saving in gas consumption be- 
cause at that time we adjusted his carbureter. This owner 
keeps accurate records of his oil and gas consumption and 
has a record of every item of cost on his car since it was 
purchased. Prior to Oct. 11 his car was deliverine 10 miles 
per gallon of gas. After the carbon was cleaned and the 
carbureter adjusted this average jumped to 14.1 miles. 

Carbureter adjustment is different for winter than sum- 
mer. By proper adjustment, by using clean cylinders and 
clean spark plugs many troubles of winter starting are 
avoided. 


Incidentally, speaking of winter, we have winter tops, 
lap-robes, car heaters, gloves, radiator covers, skid chains, 
and numerous other appliances and accessories for pleasant 
winter motoring. Our Mr. will be delighted to tell 
you of how many things we have done to make your owner- 
ship of your car more pleasant and profitable during the 
winter months. Call and see him at the 


SERVICE STATION. 
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DO YOU HAVE “GOOD” OR “BAD” 
LUCK? 


The difference between good luck and bad luck is that 
a ca you know have vsood luck and you have the bad 
uck. 

Anywhere in the country you can find people sitting 
about the stoves in the cross roads stores, a knot of men 
with average brains, who will drone pg vs te “Smith 
became a preacher at $10,000 a year,” “Jones dropped 
into a job as general manager of a $1, 000, 000 corporation,” 
or Brown hit onto an investment and cleaned up. 

But that isn’t luck. That happened just because those 
men were prepared for their opportunities. 

Take the same thing every day in motoring. Two men 
drive similar cars over the same stretch of road. One re- 
turns swearing that it was the roughest trip he ever 
traveled. The other wasn’t even conscious of the bumps. 
The one relied upon his spring equipment to cradle his 
car, the other for months has driven on shock absorbers. 
Hundreds of millions of dollars are spent yearly for hard 
roads, but every road is smooth for the car that is 
equipped with — snubbers. There is a set especially 
designed for your Drop in and have Mr. 


install them at the 
SERVICE STATION. 
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QUICK THINKING UNDER NEW SIGNAL 
LAW 


Once there was an Irishman who had a habit of walking 
in the graveyard about midnight every night. 

Some boys of the neighborhood knew this and planned 
to dig a grave so concealed the Irishman would fall into it; 
another was to drape himself in a sheet and scare Mike. 

The night arrived, the Irishman took his customary walk 
and fell into the hole prepared for him. The boy in the 
white sheet rose and in a ghostly voice said: 

“What are you doing in my grave? 

“What are you doing out of-it?”” Mike replied. 

Quick thinking, you say. Quite true, but did you ever 
stop to think that the man who drives an automobile be- 
hind you often has to think just as fast to keep from 
crashing into you.when you slow down suddenly? Often 
you haven’t time to give the hand signal; quite likely you 
need both hands on the wheel. 

Again, do you know that a signal is required upon closed 
cars in Missouri cities that will indicate when you are 
going to slow down, turn or stop? And when you have 
up your curtains your touring model virtually becomes a 
closed car. 

Don’t wait until after you have an accident to protect 
your car. Get that slow signal now. Mr. at the 
— Service Station will be glad to put it on your 
car. Cheap, serviceable and of maximum efficiency. 
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After the Chicago Show 


GAIN the motor stocks listed in the various ex- 
changes are showing strength as a result of a na- 
tional show. The strength displayed after the New 

York show brought quite a bit of comment from financial 
writers and the same is resulting from the Chicago exhi- 


bition. The difference between the financier’s view of 
these two shows appears to be that at New York there 
was an indication of the public attitude and an exchange 
of opinion as to policies for the year. 

Now comes the Chicago show and the reports of sales 
that have gone to the financial centers are the encourage- 
ment. In these sales, the public buying has considerable 
weight, but the chief argument is the dealer orders that 
have been placed with the factories. 

It is, of course, encouraging that these reports go out 
and that the men with money are getting a favorable 
opinion of the prospect for the industry during the com- 
ing year. Only a few weeks ago the men of money, were 
inclined to view otherwise the automobile in 1922, This 
Wall street opinion should have a very stimulating effect 
or the bankers throughout the country. 

Along with this encouragement for the coming year 
comes the fine feeling as to the future gained by the deal- 
ers who attended the show. Everywhere one could hear 
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optimism, not the wild kind that clamored for more and 
more cars two years ago, but a feeling everywhere that 
the worst is past and that cars will be sold this year. 
Dealers from all parts of the western country were in 
Chicago and talked seriously and earnestly with the dis- 
tributors and factory representatives and took their allot- 
ment of cars and left for home determined that they could 
and would make good. 

The end of the price adjustments, at least for the spring 
selling season, appears to be here. The fact that some 
increases are coming through indicates that the manufac- 
turers are realizing that they must at least cover the cost 
of the car in the selling price. 


There was quite a large attendance during the week of 
show and dealer association managers and these men were 
very much interested in the plan of the Chicago Auto 
Trades Association for a soft pedal.on price publicity 
during the coming months and also on the training of 
salesmen on the nature of conversation during the show. 
i is likely that these two ideas, which have originated in 
the preparations for the Chicago show, will be carried 
out in many cities. This dealer attitude toward the price 
adjustments in itself is quite a strong message for the 
factories. 

Perhaps never before has the manufacturer so freely 
admitted his debt to the dealer as during the Chicago 
show. It is a good sign, for the dealer has always ad- 
mitted that he could not operate without the factory, so 
there is a fine opportunity for co-operation when the 
mutual dependence is admitted. 


Dealer Applause 


NE of the interesting incidents of a show week is 
to listen to the degree of applause that greets cer- 
tain statements as they are made by speakers, and 

many speakers make the same point. During the last 
week there was one point that met with hearty applause 
whenever it was referred to. This statement first ap- 
peared in George M. Graham’s address before the Chi- 
cago Auto Trades Association in these words: 

“T think we will all concede now that there never was 
a greater economic blunder in this business than to en- 
courage reckless trading by false inside inducements in 
the form of trade allowances. You wanted it. We gave 
it. We were both wrong. And so might be traced simi- 
lar conditions in respect to the price guarantees, some- 
thing that obtains in no other business.” 

This statement was greeted with hearty applause then, 
as it was in the N. A. D. A. meeting when a speaker there 
referred to the same practice. It is these outbursts of ap- 
plause that show which way the dealer mind is running, 
and reference to this point was heard many times during 


the week. 
Be & 
How to Judge the Workman 


M* Y clever people judge the caliber of their neigh- 
bors by the characteristics they display. Phrenol- 
ogy may be invaluable in determining types of 
mankind, but its scope is limited to generalization of the 
characteristics. To determine the degree of fitness of any 
human for the work in which he is engaged, nothing is 
quite so successful as observation. Thousands of people 
daily observe thousands of other people and receive and 
give off impressions by which they are sometimes judged. 

You judge the barber by allowing him to shave you. 
If the razor fairly glides over your face, taking with it 
nothing more than the beard, you instantly pronounce that 
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individual a good barber. Because it does not involve 
the complexities evident to some other occupation, the 
chances are that your impressions are accurate. Prob- 
ably few occupations present as many modifications of so 
many other lines of technical endeavors as the mainten- 
ance of the modern automobile. 


The automobile engine within itself, compact as it may 
seem, contains the rudiments of an electric power station, 
a plumbing system, and a distillery, respectively exempli- 
fied in the cooling and lubrication, the ignition, starting 
and lighting, and the carburetion. With these diversified 
angles, it is somewhat difficult to point out any one move- 
ment of hand or arm by which to judge the degree of 
proficiency of those engaged in the upkeep of motor 
vehicles. 

However, the observations of shop foremen in this 
regard disclose some interesting details as to what to look 
for in a skilled worker without incurring the loss of con- 
siderable time by assigning the applicant to some certain 
tedious and particular job. The ability or lack of ability 
to do a neat job of soldering is a good criterion of the 
quality, of an all-around man. 

Without any attempt at an analysis of the factors that 
lead to this conclusion, let us consider some of the facul- 
ties that are brought into play. To secure a good job, it 
is first necessary to prepare the parts to be sojdered, 
and to arrange the equipment required. This brings into 
mesh the same set of mental gears that are used to size 
up and prepare an engine for dismantling and overhauling. 
The applicant may get as far as obtaining the proper heat 
to the soldering iron and, having thoroughly cleaned the 
parts, has started the actual soldering. It is here that 
considerable insight to his ability is obtainable. 


If he piles large lumps of the solder on one spot and 
cannot flow it evenly, as if he were painting, it is good 
judgment to believe that he will attempt to solder long 
after the iron has become too cold to be of use and that 
by the same token he would not know instinctively when 
a bearing had been scraped enough or too little to obtain 
the proper alignment. Finally, the appearance of the fin- 
ishéd job, if it resembled a contour map of the United 
States showing its mountains and valleys, it would be safe 
to assume that his sense of touch was not highly devel- 
oped. It might be at least interesting for some of the 
men who select applicants for positions in their shops to 
apply this simple test. 

Perhaps the foreman of your shop thinks he is quite 
clever. If he does, try him out on some of the simple 
tests and find out what sort of a workman he is. See if 
he can do a soldering job which would be passed as a 
quality job by a good tinner, a job that you are content 
should represent your shop. 


A Good Movement 


HERE is to be an interesting meeting in St. Louis 
the week of Washington’s Birthday. At this meet- 
ing the heads of a number of Better Business Bu- 
reaus will gather to discuss what they can do to boost 
their favorite work of promoting “Truth in Advertis- 
ing.” This work has been going on quietly under the 
direction of these bureaus and the Vigilance Committee 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World. Much 
work has been done along this line and it has had 
excellent results. 
There are two interesting phases of this work: 
Very important is that phase which checks up on 
stock company promoters and stops their work as soon 
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as proof of the intended fraud can be obtained.’ Several 
extensive campaigns of this kind have been halted mid- 
way and much money saved to innocent investors. 

Another phase of this work is to persuade merchan- 
dise advertisers to tell the exact truth about their wares. 
In this work the promoters have been meeting with 
excellent success and it is quite surprising how many 
of the former questionable advertisers have later told 
the “Truth Seekers” how glad they were that they had 
adopted the truth platform. 

Perhaps you do not care to join actively in this big 
movement to reform advertising, but at least you sup- 
port this movement by making your own advertising 
truthful and in that way make your own merchandis- 
ing work easier and more profitable. All automotive 
dealers should get in line with this movement, if for no 
other reason than that the truth about automotive mer- 
chandise is wonderful enough to sell the goods. If the 
truth will not sell the article before you, discard it; for 
there is enough reputable merchandise to go around. 


Be ®& 
Accessibility Through Better Design 


HERE are some problems in connection with 

motor car, truck or tractor service which the 

dealer’s service station can handle fairly well in 
connection with a vehicle’s construction, but if the prob- 
lem is one of basic design, then it is largely up to the 
factory to make the change in order to better the ser- 
viceability of such a machine. 

For instance, a service man cannot explain to a cus- 
tomer’s entire satisfaction that it took 23 hours of labor 
to take up the wear in a rear main bearing, whereas it 
should be a matter of some three or four hours at most. 
Yet this condition exists on one make of car. There 
are dozens of other cases like it, all involving some part 
of the chassis and which are the stumbling blocks 
towards the establishing of more reasonable prices for 
certain repair and maintenance operations. 


In the article starting on page 12 of this issue a few 
instances of designs and constructions which very ma- 
terially affect the service work on cars are mentioned. 
Probably most service men are familiar with them, be- 
cause it is the service man out on the firing line who 
comes into contact more often with the maker’s product 
and the customer than any other class of men in the 
industry. 


Every service man probably has half a dozen or more 
cases in mind wherein it is a difficult job to do certain 
service operations. Motor AGE welcomes communica- 
tions from these service men citing such instances of 
bad design or inaccessibility, because we believe by a 
common airing of such problems more rapid strides will 
be made by the industry in general towards the attain- 
ment of better service on automotive vehicles. 


We probably never shall have a car, truck or tractor 
that is 100 per cent perfect in its makeup. No piece of 
machinery ever was designed and built that was 100 per 
cent perfect. It may be perfect in design, but faulty 
from a production standpoint. This may affect the ser- 
viceability of its units. On the other hand the machine 
may be faulty in theory and design, but perfect in work- 
manship. So, it is not likely that we ever shall get a car 
perfect in design, production, accessibility, etc. But, it 
is possible for many of the makers to keep their design 
almost perfect and at the same time pay a little more 
attention to the location of some of the units, so that the 
service problems will become less as time goes on. 
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Lelands Start Work Immediately 


Ford Buys Lincoln Co. and 


Immediately Lowers Prices 


Lelands to Continue in Management 
—600 Workmen Ordered to 
Report at Once 


ETROIT, Mich., Feb. 6—The Lincoln 
Motor Co. began operation today as 
a Ford company under Leland direction, 
Henry M. Leland continuing as president 
and Wilfred C. Leland, vice-president 
and general manager. No changes will 
be made in the executive personnel of 
the company, Wilfred Leland said, the 
company resuming work under the same 
manufacturing and distribution policies 
as maintained before the receivership. 
New prices announced effective at once 


are: 
Old 


New 
5-pass. phaeton .......... {-g-0.6....$4300 $3300 
7-pass. touring.............. {oak... 4300 3300 
Permanent-top touring ./2s0 4650 3400 
4-pass. phaeton ~.............20.02.. 4600 3800 
COUPE one een eeneee enone NTO. 4950 3900 
5-pass. sedan ............... Li.2G.. 5400 4200 
ere 1L2.62.. 6000 4800 
7-pass. sedan ................. 14.0.0. 6000 4900 
7-pass. limousine .........9.¢.4. 6000 5100 
4-pass. Judkins sedan....290. 5900 5200 


Increased Sales Offset Reduction 


These new prices were declared In a 
statement by the company to be consid- 
erably less than warranted by actual 
production costs. Increased sales, how- 
ever, assisted by ‘Ford purchasing power, 
to be realized later, justify the sacrifice 
of immediate profits, the statement con- 
tinued. No other changes can be looked 
for until largely increased production or 
changed market conditions make them 
possible, Wilfred Leland said. 

Where production methods can be im- 
proved without sacrifice of quality, 
changes will be made, Leland said, but 
these will be carefully determined. Re- 
ports that specialized production men 
would be introduced into the personnel 
were denied by him. The probabilities 
are that Ford engineers will work with 
the Lelands in an advisory way in de- 
termining changes. 


No declaration was made as to the 
position of the Lelands in the new com- 
pany aside from their executive posi- 
tions. It is expected that when the 
articles of incorporation of the new com- 
pany are filed they will be found to hold 
a considerable share in the stock of the 
new company, with the control vested 


in the Ford family. 

Under the court order accepting the 
Ford bid of $8,000,000 for the property, 
the title will be turned over within ten 
days in which time the purchase is to 
be consummated. 
of the company under 


The gross liabilities 
the financial 





statement filed by the receiver as of Nov. 
8, are $9,073,105. With the preferred 
claims disposed of this will permit a 
payment to creditors and note holders of 
approximately 80 cents on the dollar. 


The financial statement did not include 
in the liabilities the $610,000 additional 
tax set by the government, the original 
filing of a $4,500,000 claim for which was 
the definite cause of the application for 
receivership. This governmental tax, 
with state and local taxes, and the $1,- 
882,000 first mortgage bonds, constitute 
the bulk of the preferred claims against 
the company. The accounts payable to- 

(Continued on page 32) 


Motor Truck Makers Form 
New National Association 


Chicago, Feb. 4—Starting with a mem- 
bership of 45 motor truck makers, the 
National Assn. of Motor Truck Indus- 
tries was organized in Chicago during 
show week. The new organization, 
which is the outgrowth of the National 
Motor Truck Mfgrs. Assn. and the Na- 
tional Assn. of Motor Truck Sales Man- 
agers, will be limited in membership, 
preserving the functions of both the old 
organizations and seeking in every way 
to cover every industrial activity pro- 
moting the co-operation and success of 
manufacturers and every industry asso- 
ciated with the motor truck. 

The organization of the association 
has been under way for the past six 
months under the managership of Don 
Whittaker, who will probably continue 
at its head as general manager. 

When the idea of uniting the two asso- 
ciations was first conceived a committee 
of six was appointed representing the 
sales managers and manufacturers. This 
committee was authorized to draft a 
constitution and by-laws and was made 
up as follows: 

Representing the manufacturers—B. A. 
Gramm of Gramm Motor Truck Co., F. 
G. Elder of Day-Elder, and Moi Cook of 
Service Motor Truck Co. 

Representing sales managers—H. T. 
Boulden of Selden, J. E. Tracey of 
Parker, and Homer Hilton of Winther. 

The work of this committee was ap- 
proved at the Chicago organization 
meeting. 

The Motor Truck Industries Assn. will 
begin to function at once. It is said 
that the new association will work hand 
in hand with all the other national auto- 
motive associations in every way that 
will promote the welfare of the motor 
truck industry. 

Nine directors are to be elected at 
once and they in turn will elect a presi- 
dent, two vice presidents, secretary, 
treasurer and manager. 

Fifty per cent of the membership of 
the association has membership in the 
mm. o. eS. 








I. H. C. Includes Plows in 
. -» Lower Price on Tractors 


President McCormick Says Reduc- 
tion Is Not Justified Excepting 
to Meet Competition 


HICAGO, Feb. 4—The International 
Harvester Co., claiming that it was 
forced into a price war on tractors by 
the $230 reduction on the Fordson, has 
made almost an equal reduction on its 
two models of Titan. The 10-20 has been 
reduced from $900 to $700, and the 8-16 
from $900 to $670. The new prices in- 
clude a one or two bottom P & O plow 
or a tractor disk harrow. This offer 
holds goods until May 1. In the equip- 
ment on the Titan is included friction 
clutch pully, fenders, platform, throttle- 
governor, adjustable drawbar angle lugs 
and brakes. This equipment is valued 
at $100. 
In a statement given out to the public 
the International Harvester Co. says: 


Price Reductions Given 


“The International Harvester Co. has 
announced price reductions of $230 on 
two plow tractors and $200 on three- 
plow tractors, effective immediately. 

“Until May 1 next, the company will 
present to every farmer purchasing one 
of these tractors a two-furrow or three- 
furrow plow or a tractor disk harrow.” 

President Harold F. McCormick said: 

“This reduction is not justified by any 
present:or prospective reduction of man- 
ufacturing costs. It is made chiefly to 
meet competition and to enable our deal- 
ers to maintain their position in the 
trade. The burden of this reduction and 
the cost of the plows or harrows pre- 
sented to purchasers will be borne en- 
tirely by the company.” 


Conditions F ollowing Show 


Make Milwaukee Optimistic 


Milwaukee, Wis., Feb. 6—Alfred Reeke, 
president of the Reeke-Nash Co., and of 
the Reeke-LaFayette Co., Milwaukee, and 
chairman of the show committee of the 
Milwaukee Automotive Dealers’ Assn., 
reviewing the situation following the an- 
nual Milwaukee show, said: 


“Dealers are truly optimistic over the 
immediate future. They have just reason 
for adopting this attitude, for the events 
following the show disclose in an em- 
phatic manner that people are again in 
a buying mood, since prices are down to 
levels quite generally accepted as at- 
tractive. With the coming of spring and 
the call of the open road, the resumption 
of a typical American business status and 
a more healthful condition in the finan- 
cial market, it is not extravagant to pre- 
dict that our business is bound to im- 
prove materially.” 
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Price Popularity Loses to Quality 





Detroit Factory Production 
Picks Up On Show Business 


Officials Express Satisfaction As 
Result of Sales at National 
Exhibits 


ETROIT, Feb. 6—Production in De- 

troit factories in January was small, 
owing to late resumption of manufactur- 
ing following inventories, closings to ef- 
fect plant changes and other causes, but 
February has started off briskly on 
orders resulting from the shows. Fac- 
tory officials declare themselves well 
satisfied with the results of the shows 
to date. 

Ford production started late in the 
month. Officials declare sales somewhat 
increased by the lower prices, but said 
there was no rush of business as on oc- 
casions where heavy price reductions 
were made. This condition, officials 
said, was expected, as the January re- 
duction was made to stabilize business 
rather than create a temporary spurt. 


Dodge and Maxwell have run along: 


smoothly during the month, the former 
on the basis of its anticipated price re- 
duction, the latter filling orders based 
on the steadily growing popularity of its 
new line. Durant is building 40 cars 
daily at Lansing and will continue this 
schedule during February. 


Medium Price Field Backward 


Production in the medium price field 
has beén late in starting, though Hud- 
son-Essex has maintained a steady flow 
of business and Studebaker and Buick 
have started production on close to nor- 
mal figures. Hupp, Reo and Paige are 
ready to enter heavy production. Rick- 
enbacker has lined up much business at 
the shows, but the factory is not yet com- 
pletely equipped. 

Oakland went into production late in 
January and will build 3800 in February. 
Oldsmobile reports good business and 
steady progress. 

Cadillac production is running close to 
100 cars daily, which is nearly 100 per 
cent capacity. Packard has done little in 
a productive way during the month, but 
has thoroughly reorganized and retooled 
its factory departments in anticipation 
of a heavy manufacturing schedule in 
February. 


“Ask ’Em To Buy” Gospel Has 
Been Preached to 13,000 


Chicago, Feb. 4—More than 13,000 job- 
bers, their salesmen, dealers and garage- 
men have heard the sales promotion 
story of the Automotive Equipment Assn. 
and 11,500 have seen the “Ask ’Em to 
Buy” film. Ray W. Sherman, merchan- 
dising director of the association, has 





been speaking and showing the film this 
week in Florida and goes next week to 
Winnipeg for the automobile equipment 
show in western Canada. 

An interesting development of the 
work recently has been the addition of 
trailers to the film by jobbers who have 
bought films and projectors for use in 
their territories. Recently a manufac- 
turer joined the movement, the Sparks- 
Withington Co. adding 1500 feet of film 
to the association’s 2,000 to show how to 
“Ask ’Em to Buy” Sparton horns. The 
Sparks-Withington film is being shown. 
in some cases following the association 
picture and at other times by itself, but 
in either case it is a complete story, 
though it ties up thoroughly with the 
A. E. A. production. 


Caley Named Head of Show 


and Association Managers 


Chicago, Feb. 6—-Fred H. Caley, secre- 
tary of the Cleveland Automobile Deal- 
ers and Manufacturers Assn., was elected 
president of the National Assn. of Auto- 
mobile Show and Association Managers, 
at the annual meeting here Feb. 1. He 
succeeded E. E. Peake, secretary of the 
Kansas City Motor Car Dealers Assn., 
who has been president since the organ- 
ization was formed. Peake retired be- 
cause of pressure of work in connection 
with his private interests. 

Robert E. Lee, secretary of the St. 
Louis Automobile Dealers Assn., was 
elected vice-president, and Neal G. Adair 
was re-elected secretary-treasurer. Head- 
quarters will continue to be maintained 
at the office of the secretary-treasurer, 
239 West 39th St., New York. The offi- 
cers, with Price Wells, secretary of the 
Louisville Automobile Dealers Assn., and 
W. H. Shuart, secretary of the Detroit. 
Automobile Dealers Assn., constitute the 
board of directors. 


“Elimination of Unfit” 


President Caley said he believed con- 
ditions prevailing in the industry in 
1922 would bring about not “survival of 
the fittest but elimination of the unfit,” 
which he declared would be for the good 
of the trade. 

The meeting discussed broadening of 
the activities of the association so that 
it could be of greater service to associa- 
tion secretaries throughout the country. 
There was also general discussion of 
ideas later to be worked out to suggest 
to the trade something concrete in fall 
sales promotion activities, particularly 
of enclosed cars. 


PACKARD NEW SINGLE SIX 
Detroit, Feb. 6—Packard Motor Car 
Co. will announce a new model in the 
Single Six line this month, the feature 
of which will be a lengthened wheelbase. 
The new model will be ready for early 
spring delivery. 


Confidence Vaus Industry 
When Show Reports Come In 


Tentative Production Schedules Are 
Increased—New Life Stirs in 
Long Quiet Truck Market 


EW YORK, Feb. 7—Tentative produc- 

tion schedules in the Detroit district 
for February reflect the confidence in- 
spired in manufacturers by the interest 
in motor cars displayed by the public at 
the New York, Chicago and other shows 
held thus far. 

The industry as a whole believes the 
corner has been definitely turned and 
that improvement from now on will be 
continuous although slow. Prices seem 
to have slipped somewhat into the back- 
ground and the prospect of cut-throat 
competition is not as menacing as it was 
a month ago when so much emphasis was 
placed on price at the New York show. 

Reductions made by Dodge Brothers, 
which were viewed with alarm by many 
companies when the “mystery announce- 
ment” was first made, now are expected 
to exert a stabilizing influence. The re- 
duction was only about half what was 
generally expected and is another indica- 
tion that few more concessions can be 
expected in the lower price classes until 
production costs can be scaled down 
again. There is little present prospect of 
a further lowering of costs. Prices of ' 
materials, parts and accessories, gener- 
ally speaking, are down to pre-war levels 
and in some instances are under them. 

Conditions in the truck field are some- 
what different because price readjust- 
ments have not been so general in that 
branch of the industry. When it was ac- 
cepted that there was no demand for 
trucks and therefore no business to be 
had, there was no particular incentive to 
revise prices, but now that the market 
is showing signs of life there are indica- 
tions that the course of events in the pas- 
senger car field will be duplicated. Sev- 
eral reductions have been made recently 
and several more are in prospect. 

The outlook for trucks is distinctly en- 
couraging. Most of the manufacturers 
have got down to the bottom of their 
inventories and are giving releases on 
materials which have been held up for 
months. A really good farm market is 
in prospect within .a few months when 
cash becomes a little more plentiful in 
the agricultural districts. Farmers are 
buying even now on a small scale in 
some sections. Expansion on the co-opera- 
tive marketing movement inevitably will 
involve the use of thousands of motor 
vehicles. 

A feeling of greater confidence now 
pervades all branches of the industry. 
The year is expected to be one of read- 
justment but it is felt that it will be one 
of progress and stabilization. 
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Headlight Device Makers 
Join Fortune with M. & M. A. 


Program of Activities Adopted 


Which Is to Govern Group in 
Its New Life 


HICAGO, Feb. 4— Manufacturers of 

headlight devices will come into the 
Motor & Accessory Manufacturers Assn. 
as a group, this being voted at a meeting 
held in the La Salle hotel here Jan. 30. 
The name of the group and a formal 
definition of its activities were left to the 
decision of an executive committee. 

The meeting was presided over by 
Frederick H. Ford of C. A. Shaler Co., 
who has been chairman of the temporary 
organization committee, and Hargrave A. 
Long, manager of the industrial group 
department of the M. A. M. A., was sec- 
retary.. General Manager M. L. Hemin- 
way of the M. A. M. A. addressed the 
meeting on the advantages of the group 
plan. 

Among the activities discussed which 
will come within the sphere of the or- 
ganization are: 

Educational work for the benefit of 
public officials, traffic officers, service 
stations and the general public in the 
requirements of headlight construction 
and adjustment to obtain safer and more 
satisfactory driving light. 

A campaign to show drivers that safe 
lights are as much to their own interest 
as to other drivers’, regardless of 
whether headlight regulations are en- 
forced. 

Co-operation with such organizations 
as the Society of Illuminating Engineers, 
National Safety Council, Motor Vehicle 
Conference Committee, to secure unl- 
form regulations. 

Establishing closer personal acquaint- 
ance and contact between representa- 
tives of the different companies in the 
headlight* devices industry. 

Elimination of undesirable and unbusi- 
nesslike methods by concerted action. 

Standardizing equipment used in head- 
light construction to obtain greater man- 
ufacturing and operating efficiency. 

Standardizing and improving packages 
and containers and methods of shipment 
to reduce breakages and losses. 


-__- 


FRANKLIN INCREASES PRICE 


Syracuse, Feb. 4—An increase of $100 
in the prices of three of its models, ef- 
fective Feb. 1, is announced by the 
Franklin Automobile Co. The _ price 
change follows: 

Old 
Price 


New 
Price 
$2450 

2400 
3450 


Touring car 
Runabout 


All prices are f.o.b. Syracuse. 


SAMSON TRACTOR PRICES DOWN 

Jonesville, Wis., Feb. 6—The Samson 
tractor division of the General Motors 
Corp. has reduced the price of its model 
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M tractor from $665 to $445. The reduc- 
tion comes a week after the reduction 
made on the Fordson tractor. The new 
price is said to be the lowest ever quoted 
for a tractor of the size and capacity 
of the Samson. 
LOWER PRICES ON DODGE 
Detroit, Feb. 4—Effective Feb. 1 and 
retroactive to Jan. 1, prices on the Dodge 
Brothers cars are: , 
Old 
Price 


New 
Price 
$ 880 
850 
1440 
1280 
880 
980 


Touring car 
Roadster 


Screen delivery 
Panel Delivery 


NATIONAL DROPS PRICES 

- Indianapolis, Feb. 4—The National 

Motor Car & Vehicle Corp. has made re- 

ductions in the price of its cars as 
follows: 

Old 

Price 


New 
Price 
$2750 

2750 
2750 
3250 
3350 
3890 
3990 


7-pass. 
4-pass. 
3-pass. 
4-pass. 
7-pass. 


touring 
touring 
touring 
phaeton 
phaeton 


DORT REDUCES PRICES 

Flint, Mich., Feb. 4—The Dort Motor 

Car Co. has made price reductions, effec- 
tive at once, as follows: 

Old 

Price 


New 
Price 
$ 865 
865 
1445 
1315 


Touring 
Roadster 


NASH FOUR PRICES LOWER 
Kenosha, Feb. 4—The Nash Motors Co. 
of this city has made reductions in the 
prices of its four line as follows: 
Old 
Price 
$1045 


New 
Price 
$ 985 
965 
1485 
1645 


5-pass. touring 
2-pass. roadster 


PORTLAND SHOW REPORT 

Portland, Ore., Feb. 4—Portland’s 
thirteenth annual automobile show 
proved a_ distinct success from. the 
standpoint of attendance, interest shown, 
and actual sales made and prospects se- 
cured on the floor. Attendance this year 
exceeded that at any previous Portland 
show. The actual buying interest shown 
was most gratifying. 

In the effort to stimulate interest in 
the show this year, special entertain- 
ment features were provided in abund- 
ance. Among these was a parade of old 
time automobiles, in which a score of 
old wrecks still running took part. The 
sum of $100 was distributed in cash 
prizes. 
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Dealers’ Meetings Largely 
Attended at Chicago Show 


Factory Heads Reveal Schedules 
and Plans for Sales for Season 
of 1922 


HICAGO, Feb. 4—One hundred and 
thirty-two Hupmobile dealers attend- 
ing the annual Chicago show luncheon 
in the Congress hotel, Feb. 2, heard C. B. 
Hastings, president of the Hupp Motor 
Car Corp., tell of the plans for. 1922. 
Hastings laid stress on the necessity of 
dealers making price a minor note in 
their sales talks and of selling the pros- 
pect on quality and how indispensable an 
automobile is in his daily life. He stated 
that he never again expected to see a 
price situation such as the industry has 
just passed through. Production of 
30,000 Hupmobiles is planned for 1922. 
Frederick Dickinson, advertising man- 
ager, followed Hastings’ talk with an out- 
line of how he expected to influence the 
public’s opinion and to harmonize their 
sales talks with that advertising. The 
factory advertising, he stated, is planned 
with a definite result in view, to have 
a certain effect and unless the dealer 
harmonized his efforts with the opinion 
created by the current advertising, the 
greatest benefit would not be realized. 
O. C. Hutchinson, general sales mana- 
ger, emphasized the necessity of plan- 
ning action in advance, a correct policy 
and hard work if the men before him 
were to sell the 30,000 cars. Mention 
was made that the company’s dealers 
would be protected in the matter of price 
on all cars stocked during January, Feb- 
ruary and March, the protection holding 
good until May 31. 


DEALERS SEE NEW FRANKLIN 

Chicago, Feb. 4—The new Franklin 
air-cooled four cylinder car was pre- 
sented to western Franklin dealers at a 
dinner in the Congress Hotel Feb. 1. 
It is intended to start production on this 
new model early in 1923. Plans for 
financing its production have not yet 
been announced. The four-cylinder 
model was ready for production when 
the business depression of 1920 caused 
plans for its marketing to be postponed 
to a more favorable period. Meanwhile, 
however, work has been continued along 
experimental lines. This car has been 
run over 100,000 miles under all condi- 
tions. 

Ralph Murphy, formerly chief engi- 
neer, will head the organization which 
will develop the Franklin car. 


STUDEBAKER DEALERS MEET 


Chicago, Feb. 4—The 100,000 produc- 
tion program of the Studebaker Corp. of 
America was presented to 350 dealers in 
the Crystal ball room at the Blackstone 
hotel, when the factory representatives 
were hosts to the mid-west dealers. H. 
H. Biggs, vice-president, in charge of do- 
mestic sales, presided in the absence of 
President A. R. Erskine. Other speakers 
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were L. J. Ollier, vice-president in charge 
of export sales; N. R. Feltes, treasurer; 
C. A. Lippincott, chief of the co-opera- 
tive department, and H. P. Harper, sales 
manager. Harper translated some of his 
dealer experience for the benefit of those 
who are to sell the Studebaker output, 
reviewing practically the entire activity 
of the dealer. 





OLDSMOBILE DEALER DIVISION 

Chicago, Feb. 4—A. B. C. Hardy, head 
of the Oldsmobile division of General 
Motors, told 200 western Oldsmobile rep- 
resentatives at the annual dinner Feb. 1 
that “eventually we want it to be impos- 
sible for anyone to drive more than 40 
miles anywhere on a good highway with- 
out driving through Oldsmobile service.” 
Service, as the foundation of successful 
automobile salesmanship, was empha- 
sized at the dinner not only by Hardy 
but by C. S. Mott, vice-president of the 
General Motors Corp., and Norval A. 
Hawkins, of the General Motors’ execu- 
tive staff. 

General Manager Hardy put emphasis 
on the fact that the Olds Motor Works 
is operating as a division of General 
Motors, and said that the factory would 
“have no greater concern” than to see 
that dealers are backed up with the serv- 
ice and sales helps and automobiles and 
parts that they ought to have. 
it was the ambition of the company to 
“weave the organization, from factory to 
remotest dealer, into a single fabric, with 
selvage on both sides, so it can’t rip.” 
He urged that the dealer organization 
work for satisfied users as the basis of 
sales and permanent business. 

Vice-President Mott outlined the Gen- 
eral Motors organization and told the 
dealers something about its personnel. 
Other speakers were M. S. Allen of the 
General Motors Acceptance Corp., and W. 
V. Faunce, Chicago distributor. Guy 
Peasley, sales manager, served as 
toastmaster. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND DINNER 

Chicago, Feb. 4—John N. Willys, head 
of Willys-Overland, was the principal 
speaker at a luncheon attended by 250 
branch managers and dealers from the 
middle western territory. 

C. B. Wilson, vice-president, in charge 
of operations, told the dealers how fac- 
tory overhead, inventory and costs has 
been brought down, enabling the com- 
pany to bend its entire effort to pro- 
ducing quality cars asd assisting the 
dealer organization to market them. 

Sir John Letts, managing director of 
Overland-Crossley, the British represent- 
ative of Willys-Overland, was among the 
speakers. 

W. H. Taylor, Chicago branch mana- 
ser, presided. 


JORDAN ADDRESSES DEALERS 

Chicago, Feb. 4—Edward S. Jordon, 
hresident, and W. B. Riley, sales mana- 
ser, were among the speakers at a meet- 
ing of Jordan dealers at the University 
C:ub. Jordan’s talk was along merchan- 
cising and service lines. 


He said * 
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Nash Truck Sales Policy 
Excludes All Distributors 
New Prices Coming a 
ger Cars and Trucks in Séparate 
Market Organizations 


AGE 


ENOSHA, Wis., Feb. 4—From now on 

it will be the Nash factory policy to 
make truck contracts direct with Nash 
dealers and not through Nash wholesale 
distributors, as heretofore. 

“During the past five years it has been 
the policy of the Nash Motors Co,” said 
C. B. Voorhis, vice president and general 
sales manager, “to market both passen- 
ger cars and trucks through Nash dis- 
tributors, but our experience has demon- 
strated conclusively that the passenger 
car business and the truck business are 
entirely separate and distinct. There- 
fore, while it will continue to be the 
policy of the Nash Motors Co. to handle 
passenger cars through distributors in 
just the way we have done in the past, 
we have decided that it is wise and 
necessary to segregate our truck busi- 
ness entirely from the passenger car 
business, and we announce this new 
Nash policy for the marketing of our 
trucks.” 

Plans for this new method of distribu- 
tion have been in the making at the 
Nash factory for some months. The new 
line of Nash trucks consists of the fol- 
lowing units: 

1 to 11%4-ton chassis; 2 to 2%-ton 
chassis; 244-ton short wheelbase for 
road building, coal work, etc., and 
the Nash Quad. 

Announcement of marked reduction in 
the Nash truck prices will be made in 
the near future. 

SURPRISE FOR PAIGE DEALERS 

Chicago, Feb. 4—Three hundred and 
ten Paige-Detroit dealers attended the 
dinner of Paige-Detroit Motor Car Co., in 
the Blackstone hotel, Feb. 2. H. M. Jew- 
ett, president, was the only speaker and 
told those present of the big surprise 
in store for them in the form of a four- 
door sedan body mounted on the new 
Jewett chassis, the price to be made pub- 
lic next week. 


NASH DICTATES POLICY 
Chicago, Feb. 4—C. W. Nash, president. 
and C. B. Voorhis, vice-president of Nash 
Motors, met with dealers of the Chicago 
district, going over sales and service pol- 
icies for the year. 


CENTRAL USED CAR EXCHANGE 

Buffalo, Feb. 6—Geneva, N. Y., auto- 
mobile dealers have established a cen- 
tral used car market, through which all 
used cars will now be sold instead of 
by individual dealers. 





NEW SELDEN MODELS 
Rochester, N. Y., Feb. 6—The Selden 
Truck Corp. has brought out two new 
chassis known as units 31 and 51 espe- 
cially designed and constructed for bus 
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transportation service. The unit 31, rated 
at 2% tons, has a wheelbase of 147 in., 
has a seating capacity of 18 and a stand- 
ing capacity of 18 and has a Continental 
engine 44,x514 in. It can be geared to 
make either 18 or 25 m.p.h. The unit 51 
is rated at 3% tons, has a 179 in. wheel- 
base and carries 60 passengers, including 
seated and standing. The engine is a 
Continental 44%4x5%. Ejther 18 or 25 
m.p.h. may be had. 


Cash Dearth Halts Merger of 
Oshkosh-LaCrosse Tractors 


Milwaukee, Wis., Feb. 6—Inability to 
adequately finance the enterprise has re- 
sulted in the abandonment by promoters 
of the Oshkosh (Wis.) Tractor Co., a 
Wisconsin corporation with $1,200,000 
capital, of the plan to take over the 
business of the LaCrosse (Wis.) Tractor 
Co. and erect a new factory in Oshkosh. 
Foundations for the plant were laid last 
fall, an investment of $200,000 being con- 
templated. The new Oshkosh concern 
had actually taken over the plant, equip- 
ment and business of the LaCrosse com- 
pany, but the contract has now been 
abrogated by mutual agreement and 
liquidation of the Oshkosh business is 
now under way. 

J. N. Hurt, in charge of affairs of the 
LaCrosse Tractor Co., confirmed reports 
that: the business has reverted back to 
the company, but he was unable to say 
to what extent the industry will be de- 
veloped at the original plant in LaCrosse. 
There are now in service 15,000 Happy 
Farmer tractors which will be protected 
by the company on parts, etc. 


Gotham Association Plans 


Cheaper Service to Owner 


New York, Feb. 6—Cheaper service to 
the car owner through better manage- 
ment, less red tape and more efficient 
labor was the subject discussed at the 
February meeting of the Automotive Serv 
ice Assn. of New York. H. R. Cobleigh, 
service secretary of the N. A. C. C., made 
an address entitled “The Uplook of Serv- 
ice,’ in which he told briefly what the 
manufacturers had been doing to make 
it less expensive to own motor cars. He 
recalled that nearly every year the pre- 
diction is made that the saturation point 
in automobiles will soon be reached. This 
prediction was made when we had less 
than a million cars, when we had five 
million and is now made when we have 
nearly ten million. He took the attitude 
that the saturation point will never be 
reached because the automobile is more 
of a utility than ever before and cars 
will be bought because they are actually 
needed. He said that cheaper and bet- 
ter service was being pushed hard by the 
manufacturers but that it was up to local 
associations and individual service men 
to carry the campaign through. 

Other speakers brought up various 
points in shop efficiency and economy. 
The flat rate system was favorably com- 
mented on and was credited with having 
much to do with the reduction of prices. 
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President Recommended to 
Name Transportation Head 


Chamber of Commerce of U. S. 
Wants Trucks, Etc., to be Under 
Special Official 


ASHINGTON, Feb. 4—The commit- 

tee on railroads of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States has pre- 
pared a report recommending that Con- 
gress be urged to enact legislation au- 
thorizing the President to appoint a spe- 
cial administrative officer with the title 
of Commissioner General of Transporta- 
tion, who would hold office subject to the 
will of the President, who would pre- 
scribe his compensation. The report 
will be considered at a meeting of the 
national council to be held in Washing- 
ton Feb. 8 and 9. 

The report says the commissioner 
should be selected because of his fa- 
miliarity with transportation problems 
and that he should make to govern- 
mental agents in charge of the regula- 
tion of interstate transportation such 
recommendations as would be for che 
public interest and tend to co-ordinate 
the administration of laws respecting 
“interstate transportation by land, wa- 
ter and air for the promotion and devel- 
opment of a national system of rail, 
water, highway and aerial transportation 
and make possible the articulation and 
economical use of all transportation 
facilities, including tracks, highways, 
terminals, transfer facilities, docks and 
landing places.” 

The report proposes that the commis- 
sioner should reconcile so far as pos- 
sible conflicting rulings of boards, com- 
missions and bureaus and where they 
cannot be reconciled in a way to pro- 
mote the general development of a co- 
ordinated system of interstate transpor- 
tation make recommendations designed 
to correct inharmonious provisions. 

I. H. C. DECLINES STATEMENT 

Chicago, Feb. 5—Referring to Sena- 
tor Norris’ resolution asking the Attor- 
ney General whether he contemplates ac- 
tion against International Harvester Co. 
to bring about dissolution, especially as 
affecting the Deering and McCormick 
binder companies, Judge McHugh, head 
of the International Harvester Co. legal 
department, said that any statement on 
the subject would have to come from At- 
torney General Daugherty. 


Ford Buys Lincoln Co. and 
Immediately Lowers Prices 


(Continued from page 28) 


tal $1,276,470.59. 
930,476.79. 

Only one bid was made, that by Har- 
old H. Emmons, counsel for the Lincoln 
Motor Co., who represented the Ford 
interests. The two other men, who quali- 
fied to bid by depositing $250,000 certi- 
fied checks with the court shortly after 
the first official closing time had expired 


The notes payable, $4,- 
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Friday, d-clined to enter any offers. 

These two were Emanuel T. Berger, a 
Detroit attorney, and George B. Judson, 
a vice president of the Bank of Detroit, 
which is controlled by James Couzens, 
former treasurer of the Ford Company. 
Both declined later to identify the 
sources of their bids. Berger said Fri- 
day he was acting for persons identified 
with the industry, but at the sale Satur- 
day said his clients had reconsidered 
bidding against the Ford interests. It 
was the impression that the Judson bid 
was entered in Ford’s behalf as a pre- 
cautionary measure. 

During the progress of the sale Henry 
M. Leland and Wilfred C. Leland stood 
directly behind the court officer presid- 
ing. Edsel Ford was in a window above 
the proceedings, which were held on the 
front steps of the plant. It was all over 
in a few minutes and the crowd over- 
ran the factory in its desire to congratu- 
late the Lelands and Fords on their suc- 
cess. Notice was given to foremen at 
once to have former employes to the 
number of 600 ready for work Monday. 
Among the first to extend congratula- 
tions were important creditors and the 
distributors. On his arrival Henry Ford 
met the distributors individually and as- 
sured them of the continuance of exist- 
ing relationships between the company 
and its sales group. 

The Lincoln statement, issued imme- 
diately after the sale, said in part: 

“While the new Lincoln company be- 
comes affiliated with the Ford Motor Co., 
the executive personnel of the two con- 
cerns will be held separate and distinct. 
The management of the Lincoln company 
continuing with Henry M. and Wilfred 
C. Leland; in fact, this was one of the 
conditions insisted on by Mr. Ford at the 
outset of the negotiations. 

“An increased manufacturing sched- 
ule will be inaugurated immediately, 
there being a large amount of stock in 
various stages of completion and much 
which is finished and ready- for assem- 
bling. The former Lincoln manufactur- 
ing organization has largely been held 
intact and preparations were all made in 
advance so that everything would be in 
readiness to go forward as soon as the 
necessary formalities had been com- 
pleted.” 

Another point which is emphasized by 
the officials is that the company will 
continue its policy of not having so- 
called yearly models. This policy, it is 
claimed, insures: the car purchaser 
against undue depreciation in the re-sale 
value of the car. It is also asserted that 
inasmuch as the present eminently fine 
mechanism of the Lincoln car was thor- 
oughly developed before it was marketed 
at all, there is nothing in the line of 
changes under consideration. 

The essentials of the merchandising 
policy, it is said, are to be continued as 
before. The Lincoln company has prided 
itself on the exceptional character of its 
distributors; however, the scope of the 
distributors will be enlarged by the ap- 
pointment of dealers in the smaller 
cities, 
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Advance Rumley Inaugurates 
Travelling Tractor School 


$100,000 To Be Spent for Instruc- 
tion to Dealers at Company’s 
Branches 


HICAGO, Feb. 4—The Advance Rum- 

ley Co. has on the road at present 
a school for dealers. This school is to 
make 12 stops of a week each at the 
chief branches of this company. The 
objective is to instruct dealers “in all 
that the dealer should know about trac- 
tors.” The company appropriated $100,- 
000 for this work, believing that 1922 
was to be a tractor sales year. 

In preparation for this school, the 
company prepared an exhibit consisting 
of six car loads of tractors and tractor 
parts. The exhibit included cutout unit 
parts and separate crankshafts, disas- 
sembled transmission and other funda- 
mental parts. Two of these exhibits 
were arranged so that the faculty could 
move from one city to another without 
loss of time. 

The faculty includes the service man- 
agers, engineers and others from the 
factory and men loaned by the organiza- 
tions which make unit parts for this 
company. 

Each of the six days of school work is 
divided into three sessions and there are 
classes for morning, noon and evening. 
After the lecture the dealers are taken 
into a shop or laboratory and shown 
exactly how each member of the unit 
part operates. All dealers are required 
to attend this school and the company 
pays the expense while there. The roll 
is called and if the dealer is not present 
his per diem pay is not credited to him. 
At some time during the school each 
dealer is required to go into a lot and 
drive each tractor in the various driving 
tests. It is believed that any dealer who 
goes through this course will be able to 
go on a farm and perform the farming 
task for the prospect. The operation in- 
struction is not restricted to follow, but 
includes belt work and other operations 
that are becoming more and more popu- 


lar with tractor owners, 


WHITE TRUCK SALES INCREASE 

Cleveland, Feb. 4—During the last 
quarter of 1921, the White Motor Co. 
orders showed an increase of 37 per cent 
over the corresponding period of 1920, 
according to a statement made at the 


general offices. 


The last quarter’s record in 1921 also 
was 25 per cent better than the show- 
ing in the third quarter of the previous 
year. 

The company has announced that the 
value of White trucks sold as compared 
to the value of sales in the truck in- 
dustry rose from nine per cent in 1920 


to more than 16 per cent in 1921. 
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Public Holds Part of Risk 
Under New Insurance Rule 





Plan is Adopted by Cleveland 
Agents—Rates Reduced Average 
of 40 Per Cent 





LEVELAND, Feb. 6—Cleveland auto- 

mobile insurance agents have 
adopted a policy that was designed to 
cut down automobile thefts and at the 
same time to lower the cost of theft and 
fire insurance. The companies have an- 
nounced reductions in premiums that 
will average 40 per cent. On the other 
hand, automobile owners will be able to 
get insurance for but from 75 per cent 
to 90 per cent of the values of their cars. 
They have been obtaining policies call- 
ing for*'the payment of the total value of 
the insured car in the event of total loss 
through theft or fire. 

Under the plan the automobile owner 
will bear part of the insurance risk and 
receive in return a very much reduced 
premium rate. Under the plan, which 
went into effect Feb. 1, it is hoped that 
the careful driver will not be forced to 
suffer through the carelessness of others 
and the dishonesty of still others. The 


great majority of car owners are careful,- 


in the opinion of insurance men. They 
take precautions to protect their cars. 
The careful are forced by the actions of 
the careless to bear an extra burden in 
insurance rates. 


All automobiles under the new plan 
are divided into three classes, and to 
each class separate insurance conditions 
will apply, as follows: 


Rates Reduced 25 to 50 Per Cent 


Class 1—Containing all cars valued at 
$2100 or less. In case of total loss, the 
insurance company will pay 75 per cent 
of the value, the policy holder assuming 
responsibility for the other 25 per cent. 
Premium rates are reduced in this class 
from 40 to 50 per cent, depending on the 
make of the car. 

Class 2—All cars ranging in price in 
excess of $2100 to $4500. Company will 
pay 85 per cent of the value, the policy 
holder assuming 15 per cent. Premium 
rates in this class are reduced to 40 per 
cent. 

Class 3—All cars valued at $4500 to 
the limit. Company pay 90 per cent of 
the value, the owner to assume 5 per 
cent. Premium rates are reduced 25 
per cent. 

The new policy applies only to pas- 
Senger cars. The largest reductions in 
the risks to be assumed by the com- 
panies are in the lower priced cars, in 
which the largest losses by fire and theft 
were sustained. 

The education of the automobile owner 
to a more careful treatment of his auto- 
mobile is expected to be one result. Be- 
cause of the prevalence of automobile 
thefts in Cleveland, cars owned here 
were considered among the worst risks. 
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Members of the committee of insur- 
ance, which reported the new plan after 
five months of study and investigation, 
are: Frederick B. Ayer, chairman; H. 
R. Manchester, W. C. Wilson, W. H. 
Brooks, A. .M. Bedell, Charles Lauren- 
son, A. W. Henry and John Hannan. 


WESTINGHOUSE SALES MANAGERS 


Springfield, Mass., Feb. 4—Forty sales 
managers for the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Co., representing 
offices east of Chicago, held a two-day 
convention at the plant here recently, 
when the works manager, A. B. Reyn- 
ders, instructed them in the advantages 
of various plant products, such as auto- 
motive equipment and small electric 
motors for manufacturing, farm and 
household purposes, for which it is in- 
tended to make a special sales drive. 
The time was mostly devoted to tours 
through the plant and sales conferences. 
At a dinner in Hotel Kimball, Reynders 
gave a detailed description of the work 
and equipment of the plant. 





FORD SUGGEST ALCOHOL BILL 

Detroit, Feb. 6—A suggestion that Con- 
gress enact legislation which would per- 
mit the establishment of manufacturing 
plants to manufacture commercial alco- 
hol from the surplus supply of corn in 
order that gasoline may be conserved 
has been made by Henry Ford. It is 
contended by Ford that farmers have 
millions of bushels of corn on hand, 
which there is no prospect to market 
and that it could be used to advantage 
in making alcohol which would supply a 
substitute for shale oil products. Ford 
has been experimenting for some time 
on potatoes as a source of commercial 
alcohol which could be used for that pur- 
pose. 


FRANKLIN RULES EXCEPTION 


Syracuse, N. Y., Feb. 6—Following 
closely upon statistics recently released 
by the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York showing that in October, 1921, the 
number of persons employed in the en- 
tire automobile industry was 15 per cent 
less than the number so employed in De- 
cember, 1915, a report of the Franklin 
Automobile Co. of this city shows that 
the total number of persons in its em- 
ploy in October, 1921, was 76 per cent 
greater than in December, 1915. 





JERSEY SENATE TRUCK FEES 

Trenton, N. J., Feb. 4—The senate has 
passed by a 13 to 7 vote the bill of Ma- 
jority Leader White increasing fees for 
motor trucks of more than 13,000 Ibs. 
gross weight and capacity. The fee grad- 
uates from $55 for 13,000-lb. trucks to 
$270 for trucks. of 30,000 lbs. Senator 
Parry said that there was considerable 
opposition in Essex to the bill. He said 
that the motor truck industry claimed 
such high fees would drive big trucks 
out of business. 
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Three Oregon Trade Bodies 
Plan One State Association 


Organization to be Patterned After 
Those of California and 
Washington 


ORTLAND, Ore., Feb. 4—Organiza- 

tion of all lines of the automobile 
industry in the state under one associa- 
tion, similar to the highly successful as- 
sociations of California and Washington, 
is proposed for Oregon and details will 
soon be put into effect. 


At a recent meeting of representative 
dealers, garage men and accessory men 
from many parts of the state tentative 
plans for the new state association were 
adopted. The meeting was held in con- 
junction with the annual automobile 
show in Portland. 


At the present time there are three 
major organizations in the state, the 
Oregon Automotive Dealers’ Assn., the 
Portland Automobile Dealers’ Assn. and 
the Portland Automotive Trades Assn., 
together with several lesser bodies. 
Each of the three larger bodies will ap- 
point five members to a general commit- 
tee to met within the next month or six 
weeks to perfect plans for the new state 
association and put it into effect. Under 
the proposed plan each of the present 
organizations will maintain its own in- 
dividualty and have exclusive jurisdic- 
tion over its own problems. The state- 
wide association will act on problems 
which affect the entire state as a whole 
and all branches of the industry. 

The Oregon automotive industry has 
been subjected to what automobile men 
feel is excessive taxes, including one of 
the heaviest license schedules of any 
state in the Union, a two-cent gasoline 
tax, and various additional fees for 
trucks and for-hire cars. Consideration 
of this tax program will be the most im- 
portant work for the new association 
and a large proportion of the time of 
the officials and of committees will be 
spent in studying the problem of auto- 
mobile taxation and fighting against any 
further taxation or against unjust legis- 
lation of any kind. 





HUDSON TIRE RULING 

New York, Feb. 6—Judge Leonard 
Hand, of the federal district court, has 
granted the Hudson Tire Co., Inc., of 
Newark, N. J., an injunction restraining 
the Hudson Tire & Rubber Corp., of 
Yonkers, N. Y., from using the word 
“Hudson” on its tires. This injunction 
makes permanent the temporary order 
granted in July, 1921. 





MIDDLETOWN, CONN. SHOW 
Middletown, Conn., Feb. 4—Automo- 
bile dealers combined last week for the 
purpose of having their first exclusive 
automobile show. The affair was held 
at the state armory and drew a good 
attendance. 
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Influence of Automobile 
Shows Felt In Factories 


Toledo Units of Industry Speeding 
Up as Result of Heavy 
Recent Sales 





OLEDO, Feb. 4—The influence of the 
automobile shows is already begin- 

ning to be felt in tne industry, as far as 

Toledo plants are concerned. 

The Toledo branch of the Chevrolet 
Motor Co. is gradually expanding its 
working force and it is expected it will 
be up to its normal of 2500 men within 
the next two months. The plant was 
closed for inventory during the holidays. 

The advance orders for Willys-Knight 
cars for 1922 delivery have caused the 
officials at the Overland plant here to 
increase their production plans for these 
cars to twice the number manufactured 
in the two-year period of 1920 and 1921. 
The general production plans at the 
Willys-Overland plant are going forward 
during the month. The working force 
has been increased considerably. 

Other plants here are feeling the 
effects of motor sales and increased 
production. The Electric Auto-Lite, 
Champion Spark Plug Co., Tillotson Car- 
buretor Co., Mather Spring Co., and 
many others, are gradually building up 
their production to normal. Some 
are increasing beyond former production 
records. The Bock Bearing Co. is going 
forward with an increased production 
schedule. 

Dealers report that the generally de- 
creased interest rates by bankers and 
mortgage companies is helping along the 
sales. 

Philadelphia, Feb. 4 — Automobile 
shows have encouraged the industry here 
to expand the volume of orders of bat- 
teries, according to Herbert Lloyd, presi- 
dent of the Electric Storage Battery Co. 
November and December, he said, brought 
very little automobile business. He de- 
nied the rumor that the company con- 
templated consolidation with another 
large battery manufacturer. 

PAN-AMERICAN RECEIVERSHIP 

Decatur, IIll., Jan. 30—Stockholders 
meeting to determine the future of the 
Pan-American Motors Corp. did not ma- 
terialize through failure to secure repre- 
sentation of two-thirds of the stock of 
the company, but a receivership has been 
instituted to conclude affairs of the com- 
pany. The receivers are J. Edward Dan- 
ner, former president of the corporation, 
and the Millikin Trust Co. 


Although the company officers filed a 
cross-bill to preferred stockholders’ 


claim that the corporation was insolvent, 
this answer agreed to accept the court’s 
decision. Preferred stock to the amount 
of $102,000 is covered by assets, it is 
claimed, and there will remain $228,000 
to cover $1,162,050 common stock, 
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that common stock holders appear likely 
to get less than 20 cents on the dollar. 
The Pan-American Motors was or- 
ganized six years ago as a Delaware 
corporation. It is not to be operated, 
officials have announced, as receivers 
are taking inventory preparatory to 


final settlement of its financial affairs. 





Serves 17 Years as Retail 
Sales Manager for Mitchell 


Chicago, Feb. 4—After 17 years of con- 
tinuous service as retail sales manager 
of the Mitchell Automobile Co. of Chi- 
cago, Curtis M. Bates has resigned to 
accept a position with the Chicago Pack- 
ard branch. In his new connection, 
Bates will specialize on Packard Single 
Six sales. 


_ 


COURT ISSUES WILLYS’ ORDER 

Toledo, Feb. 3—As a step towards un- 
tangling the difficulties of the Willys 
Corp., Judge John M. Killits in Federal 
court here has ordered the receivers, 
Frank P. Kennison, Clement O. Miniger 
and Francis Coffey, to proceed with a 
general audit of the corporation’s 
books. The receivers were also em- 
powered to name the auditors. 

The court also authorized the purchase 
by the receivers of 4315 electric bat- 
teries, valued at $495,000, from the Elec- 
tric Storage Battery Co., Philadelphia. 
The contract for the batteries was en- 
tered into before the receivers were ap- 


pointed, 


FULLER BATTERY CO. ELECTS 

Hartford, Conn., Feb. 4—At the annual 
meeting of the Fuller Storage Battery 
Co. here this week, the directors re- 
elected the old officers as follows: Pres- 
ident, H. H. Olesen, of New Haven, who 
manages the branch in that city; vice 
president, Edmund A. Rogers, who man- 
ages the Providence branch; treasurer, 
Sherman A. Fuller, of Hartford, who 
founded the business; secretary and ad- 
vertising manager, Willard B.~* Rogers, 
of South Manchester. It was reported 
that, despite business depression in the 
past year, there was actually a substan- 
tial increase in business. The concern 
is the largest in this city and has the 
agency of the Willard line. 





ROCK ISLAND ASSOCIATION ELECTS 

Rock Island, Ill., Feb. 4—Officers of 
the Tri-City Auto Trades Assn. have 
been elected as follows: President, 
Charles E. Alford, Davenport; vice presi- 
dent, Clarence M. Fuller, Rock Island; 
secretary, Roy R. Fisher, Davenport, 
and treasurer, Webster L. Mason, Daven- 
port. 

Institution of an automobile exchange 
is being discussed and several plans con- 
sidered. Dealers favor the general 
scheme and the organization of such a 
branch of the industry to include all 
territory of the three cities is likely 
within a few weeks. 
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Dealers Figure In Many 


Changes In New England 


Retirements, New Firms, Reorgani- 
zations and Personnel Switches 
Mark Industry’s Advance 


OSTON, Feb. 3—Boston motor dealers 
report that retail business has shown 
a decided turn for the better since Jan. 
1 and they are selling both new and 
used cars. Also the wholesale orders 
are picking up. With the advent of the 
1922 season comes the annual list of 
changes which occur about this time. 

Frank W. Stockbridge, until recently 
manager of the Winton branch and later 
with the Bay State Motor Co., has been 
made president and general manager of 
the Jackman-Jameson Motors Co., New 
England distributors of the Westcott car 
and Folberth wind shield cleaner. He 
takes the place of James W. Jackman, 
who died here last week. 

Alexander F. Chandler, who resigned 
as vice president of the Franklin Auto- 
mobile Co. of Boston some time ago, has 
signed up to distribute the Liberty in 
New England. The Liberty had been 
handled by the Leghorn Motors, but 
George Leghorn decided to devote all his 
time to the Gardner line, so he dropped 
the Liberty when his contract expired. 
Chandler expects to announce shortly 
that he has secured as partner another 
prominent Boston dealer, which will 
mean he will have sales and service 
rooms on Commonwealth avenue and 
space in the motor show. 

C. B. Amorous, who had been branch 
manager for the Locomobile at Chicago 
for some years, and recently sales man- 
ager with the Daniels Motor Co. at Read- 
ing, Pa., has come to Boston to manage 
the Boston branch of the Locomobile 
Co. The company is now cleaning up 
the affairs which resulted following the 
receivership of the Hare’s Motors of New 
England, that handled Locomobile, Mer- 
cer and Saxon. The latter two lines 
were cut adrift and the Mercer is now 
being handled by A. J. Phillips, while 
Saxon has no representation. 


The Martin-Brackett Co. went out of 
business some time ago and that threw 
the Grant out of distribution in Boston. 
George C. Hubbs, sales manager, con- 
ferred with some of the Boston dealers 
who were at the New York show, with 
a view of taking it on, but nothing defi- 
nite was decided upon. 

The Stanley Motor Car Co. has signed 
with a new company to handle its line 
in the Boston district, and salesrooms 
have been opened in a part of the Frank- 
lin building, the latter company plan- 
ning to move to a sales and service sta- 
tion close by. ; 


F. I. Rennert, who had the King Bight 
for New England for a number of years, 
has given up his sales rooms on Beacon 
street and it has been taken over by the 
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Henley-Kimball Co., Hudson and Essex 
dealers, for a used car department. King 
will conduct his sales from his service 
station on Cumington street. 


The New England Velie Co., seeking 
larger quarters, was able to take over 
part of the building occupied by the 
Wells Motor Co., distributors of the 
Premier, and give up the building on 
Brookline avenue. , 

W. H. Bliss, for several months sales 
manager. for Otto Lawton, distributor for 
Franklin cars here, resigned and may 
accept a position with a New York com- 
pany. He was in New York several 
years with Goodyear as branch manager. 

Capt. E. C. Rickenbacker and W. J. 
Drumpelman were in Boston for a few 
days conferring with men who were 
interested in securing the Rickenbacker 
car for New England. They did not 
close any distributor, but expect to an- 
nounce one shortly. 


Willys Overland has sent Herbert G. 


Fitch from Toledo to become branch 
manager for New England in place of J. 
G. Northrup, who resigned some weeks 
ago to go into business for himself. 

Some time ago W. H. Chapman re- 
signed as branch manager for the Gar- 
ford Truck Co.’ to go into business at 
New York with a financial company. 
The company has sent W. H. Moore from 
New York to direct the New England 
business. 

J. W. Maguire, who had the Pierce- 
Arrow for Boston and Worcester, has 
given up the Worcester branch to con- 
fine his efforts to the Boston territory 
and the factory has turned the distribu- 
tion in Worcester over to Mr. Blakeslee, 
who has been manager for Maguire for 
some years. 

Arrangements have been made for 
placing the Gray car in New England. 
Mr. Brown, who is a son-in-law of Mr. 
Gray, is to have the agency here and 
he will open salesrooms as soon as he 
can get a suitable place. It has been 
stated that W. L. Russell, formerly dis- 
tributor of Haynes cars for New Eng- 
land, will be identified with the line. 

A. T. Hart, who had the agency for 
the National car in Boston, as well as 
the H. C. S., has given up the National. 
He will center his efforts on the H. C. S., 
but may take on another line. 

The Puritan Motors Corp., which 
handled the Lincoln in the New Eng- 
land territory, went into the hands of 
receivers a few days ago, and the bank 
officials are handling the affairs of the 
company now. There will be a reorgani- 
zation later on as some of the executives 
of the company expect to continue in 
business. 

The Turin Motors, distributors for the 
Fiat here, also met with financial diffi- 
culties and the company is going through 
a process of reorganization. H. C. Pearl, 
sales manager, has gone with United 
Motors of New England. 
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Burke Succeeds Cunliffe 
As Peerless Sales Head 


Later Goes to Philadelphia as Dis- 
tributor of Collins Product— 
Burke Veteran 


LEVELAND, Feb. 4—C. R. Cunliffe 

has resigned as general sales man- 
ager of the Peerless Motor Car Co. to 
take over control of the Girard Auto- 
mobile Co., Peerless distributor in Phila- 
delphia. He will be succeeded by D. A. 
Burke as general sales manager of 
Peerless. 

Burke is one of the veterans of the 
automotive industry. In 1913 he became 
branch manager in Cleveland for the 
Buick Motor Co. and later was trans- 
ferred to the factory at Flint, where he 
worked for two years under R. H. Col- 
lins, who then was general sales man- 
ager and who now is at the head of the 
Peerless company. Burke was placed in 
charge of the Buick branch in Chicago 
in 1916. He remained there until 1919, 
when he was commissioned by W. C. 
Durant to design the Sheridan car, in 
which he embodied many of his own 
ideas. 

When the Sheridan Motor Car Co. was 
organized as a division of the General 
Motors Corp., Burke was made president 
and general manager. Upon the sale of 
the Sheridan division to Durant inter- 
ests, Burke was made general manager 
of the Durant Motor Car Co. of Indiana. 
He resigned that position two or three 
months ago, although he retained his 
stock in the company. His alliance with 
Collins is another indication of the close 
relations between the latter and Durant. 

Cunliffe retired Aug. 1 as manager of 
the Chicago branch of the Cadillac Motor 
Car Co. to become associated with Col- 
lins. His appointment as sales manager 
of the Peerless company was announced 
a few weeks later. Before going to Chi- 
cago, Cunliffe was manager of the Cadil- 
lac branch in Philadelphia. 


DEALERS REFUSE USED CARS 


Fort Wayne, Ind., Feb. 6—The recently 
applied decision of the members of the 
local Automobile Dealers’ Assn. to take 
no more used cars on trades has had the 
effect of greatly reducing the stocks of 
used cars held by the local dealers, as 
all of the dealers have lately been stag- 
ing intensive drives to get ride of their 
surplus stocks of such cars. 


ELECTRICAL SERVICE CONVENTION 

Chicago, Feb. 4—The National Auto- 
motive Electrical Service Assn., with a 
membership of 80, met in Chicago show 
week for the purpose of planning a na- 
tion-wide membership campaign and to 
meet with the representatives of elec- 
trical equipment manufacturers, whose 
aid was solicited to secure better mer- 
chandising and a better organization. It 
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was the sense of the convention that 
electrical service should not be in the 
hands of automobile dealers, because of 
the inefficient service said to be ren- 
dered by the great majority of dealers 
who have inadequate equipment and few 
trained operators. To stimulate the 
membership campaign, the initiation 
fees have been cancelled on all new 
memberships for the next six months. 

Officers for the year were elected as 
follows: President, P. J. Durham, of 
P. J. Durham Co., New York; vice presi- 
dent, R. R. Thomas, of the Electrical 
Equipment Co., Los Angeles, and secre- 
tary, D. W. Burke, of Auto Electric and 
Service Corp., Detroit. 


CEMENT PRICE HALTS ROADS 

Davenport, Ia., Feb. 3—Hight Missis- 
sippi valley state highway commissions 
have joined in agreement not to build 
any more hard surfaced highways until 
the price of cement is materially low- 
ered. States in the agreement are Iowa, 
Illinois, Kansas, Michigan, Missouri, 
Minnesota, South Dakota and Wisconsin. 
Indiana and Ohio are expected to enter 
the compact soon. 


The action will tie up proposed high- 
way work representing expenditures of 
$200,000,000 and contracts of half that 
amount now ready to be let have been 
held up. 


DURANT CANADIAN PRODUCTION 

New York, Feb. 4—Durant Metors of 
Canada, Ltd., will begin production be- 
fore March 1 in its plant at Leaside, a 
suburb of Toronto. Both four and six- 
cylinder cars will be produced, but the 
outlook wili'be confined for the present 
to the four-cylinder models. 

The Toronto-Durant Co. has been or- 
ganized, with E. A. Wallberg, of Toronto, 
as president, to distribute the line in the 
Toronto territory. Wallberg is a finan- 
cier and a civil engineer and is inter- 
ested in the Canadian company. The 
Toronto distributing company will be lo- 
cated in an addition to the King Edward 
Hotel and will open next week. 


CULVER GOES WEST 


Toledo, Feb. 4—E. N. Culver, who has 
been assistant sales manager of Willys 
Overland Corp., left tonight for Los An- 
geles, where he will make his headquar- 
ters as president of the Willys Overland 
Pacific Co. Culver will direct Overland 
business on the coast with branches in 
San Francisco, Fresno, Portland, Seattle 
and Spokane. 


SETS WILLYS CLAIMS LIMIT 

Toledo, Feb. 4—An order fixing the 
limit date for filing claims against the 
Willys Corp. was signed by Judge 
Killits in Federal court here Jan. 28. 
Claims may be filed in any of the dis- 
trict courts where receivers have been 
appointed on or before April 1, 1922. All 


will then be reported to the Toledo 
court. 









Philadelphia Dealers Fight 
Used Truck Overallowance 


Quaker City Association of Sales 
Managers Seeks Best Trade 
Methods 










HILADELPHIA, Feb. 3—At a meet- 
ing of the proprietary members of 
the Motor Truck Assn. of Philadelphia 
with the committee to devise ways of 
solving the used truck problem, of which 
Cc. F. Woltz is chairman, notably inter- 
esting developments were brought out. 

The high spots in the pYan 
brought out by Woltz were: 

“The marketing of used trucks is 
as vital to the industry as the sale 
of new trucks. 

“A purchaser of a used truck is 
usually a buyer limited for finance, 
who, if he gets value, will develop 
into a new truck buyer. If he is 
sold a truck of less value than he 
pays, or in accordance with the 
over allowance, he becomes a 
knocker. 

“Cases have been brought to our 
attention where trucks have been 
traded for $1,000 and sold for $300. 

A merchant who does not make a 

profit will fail. Nothing will do 

more to demoralize our business 
than to continue this practice. 

“If the factory is granting an 
over allowance, prevail on it to re- 
duce the price of the new truck, so 
that the real value of the used 
truck can be given. 

“The ideal method of handling 
a used truck is to determine its 
condition by careful inspection, 
know your cost of handling and 
selling, plus any repairs that may 
be put into the truck, so that it 
ean be sold to the purchaser ON A 
BASIS OF MILES IN THE 
TRUCK.” 

Others expressed the opinion that the 
association should seek the attitude on 
this question of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce. Chairman Woltz 
will write to these two bodies with that 
end in view. 

The advisability of forming a truck 
sales managers’ association in Philadel- 
phia was discussed, the prevailing opin- 
ion being that should such an organiza- 
tion be created, it should be under the 
auspices of the Motor Truck Assn. of 
Philadelphia. It was decided to continue 
the present committee in force and to 
issue the proposed questionnaires to 
dealers as soon as possible, and to hold 
another meeting as soon as the ques- 
tionnaires have been answered. 

Woltz, who is general manager of the 
freight transportation department of the 
Packard Motor Car Co., of Philadelphia, 
presented to the meeting, as chairman of 

the committee, a notable paper discuss- 
ing conditions in the used car trade that 
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are national, as well as local, and pro- Financing Companies Name 


posing remedies. 5) 

It was suggested that each truck Legislative Committee 
dealer in the city, of whom there are 
about 30, submit to the association a list Many Imp ortant L Is Are Added 


of his used trucks, appraising their value - ee 
“in average condition” as he sees it. to National Association—Pub- 








When all the appraisal lists have been licity Bureau Opens 

received by the association, the sugges- 

tion was that they be compiled in cata- EW YORK, Feb. 4—A legislative 
logue form, printed at the expense of committee which will work in har- 


the association and the catalogues dis- mony with the various companies in- 
tributed among all the dealers who had cluded in its membership was appointed 
appraised their trucks. The plan is to at the meeting of the directors of the 
have the appraisal prices revised month- National Assn. of Automobile Financing 
ly on the lists. Companies held in this city. The com- 

It was further suggested that a ques- mittee named by Fred A. Webber, Jr., 
tionaire, including such queries as _ president of the association, was com- 
whether the dealer would agree to abide posed of H. W. Ritter, W. E. Hiller and 
by the plan, if adopted, and help make A, A, Ross. It was contended at the 
the association in effect a clearing house meeting that reforms are needed in the 
for used trucks in the manner explained, jaws of various states or in the inter- 
be sent to all the dealers. This ques- pretation of them. The locals of the as- 
pcedl is now being prepared by the sociation will be expected to co-operate 
committee. 7s s . ‘ 

Sita thi ies: allies ‘ab Wil ake reat agnt organization in Bn 
prietary members present were fully in , 
sympathy with the plan and agreed to Be se par creadorny th saabitient 
it, several members that are branch or- .s2124 co-operate action would result in 
ganizations sald that in any event they amendments to present statutes which 
must be guided by factory policies. would afford all the companies in the 
automobile’ financing business greater 
protection. Most of these companies are 
doing business in all states and for that 
reason all of them are vitally interested. 


It was reported that locals in Chi- 





VETERAN TRUCK PRICES DOWN 

Hull, Quebec, Feb. 4—Eastern Canada 
Motor Truck Co., Ltd., manufacturers of 
Veteran trucks, has made reductions on 
its full line as follows: 


Old New Caso, Pittsburgh, New York, Indianapo- 

Price Price lis, St. Louis and Rochester now are 

meee * 1.22342 223 $3500 $2699 affiliated with the national organization. 
Oba 2 i) BOY Ake 4000 3699 John B. Perlee, of Chicago, was ap- 
Sibel ene 4400 4200 pointed chairman of the membership 
Ps A 5600 5395 committee. Each company which is a 
NIRA member of the association will be asked 

KELSEY PRICES REDUCED to take: three memberships in the local, 


Newark, N. J., Feb. 4—The Kelsey consisting of an executive, counsel and 
Motor Co. has reduced prices on all its credit man. 
six-cylinder models, effective Jan. 1, as The need for publicity also was con- 
follows: sidered and a committee headed by C. 
Old “ New  L. Hemphill, of New York, was named to 
Price Price take up this work. 


ee srscseeeesaneesenccnnncsencsensece — — Quarterly meetings will be held by the 
. BOBLCL  -.....-----n--seennnnoeaneness 3700 9125 national association. The next will be 
me eooneesnanescreansenvannentstennttsit 700 9178 in St. Louis in April and the July ses- 
BD wn-nnenecnenennenennonsenenanconeese sion will be held in Pittsburgh. 
HARVEY TRUCK LOWER G. M. C. TRUCKS REDUCED 


Harvey, IIll., Feb. 4—Harvey Motor 
Truck Co. announces reductions on two 
of its models as follows: 


Pontiac, Mich., Feb. 4—Change in 
prices on several of its models are an- 
Old New nounced by the General Motors Truck 


Price Price Co. The revisions follow: 


2-ton, Model WOA .............. $2950 $2650 Old = New 
2%-ton, Model WFA.......... 3200 2950 Price Price 
The price of the 3%-ton truck, Model 2-ton, Model K 414... $3000 .....--- 
WHA, remains unchanged at $3950. 2-ton, Model K 41................ -....--- $2775 
314%4-ton, Model K 71A.......... 4250 3950 
FORD WINS IGNITION SUIT 34-ton, Model K 71B........... ........ 4050 
Washington, Feb. 4—A petition for a 5-ton, Model K 101A............ 4650 4350 
rehearing of the case of the K. W. Igni- 5-tom, Model K 101B....... ........ 4450 
tion Co. against the Ford Motor Co. for — 
infringement of a patent on ignition coil SANDUSKY SHOW FEB. 14 
used on automobiles was denied by the Toledo, Feb. 3—Sandusky’s second an- 


Supreme Court. This gives a victory to nual automobile show will be held Feb. 
the Ford company involving several mil- 14 to 19 under the auspices of the San- 
lion dollars. dusky Automobile Dealers’ Assn. 
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Adria Motor Car Co.’s creditors, Buffalo, 
agreed to wait until March 1 before pressing 
their claims against the corporation, upon condi- 
tion that the firm pay at least 50 per cent of its 
debts by that time and the balance in thirty days 
thereafter. Officers of the orm made a financial 
report and also told of erders on hand for fin- 
ished cars. 

Gillman-Davis Co. announce their new price 
list effective today, January 10, 1922; for the 
Model “C” Gilman Shock Absorbers, $28.00 for 
a set of four for cars weighing up to thirty-five 
hundred pounds; $14.00 for the Model “F” for 
the Ford car. These are reductions from the 
former price of $35.00 and $18.50, respectively. 

Spalding Motor Co. has been organized at Pe- 
oria, Ill., with a capital stock of $30,000. The 
rag? are T. H. Page, H. W. Spalding and 

C. Heidrich. 

Stephan Manufacturing Co., Freeport, IIl., 
handled a successful power farming demonstra- 
tion at their sales agency on Jan. 30. Speakers 
from the Ford factory and the Oliver Chilled 
Plow Works addressed several hundred farmers, 
explaining the latest improved methods of power 
farming and arguing in favor of tractors as com- 
pared to horses for farm work. The Stephan 
Company has arranged a series of gatherings of 
the same kind and hope to start the farmers buy- 
ing once more. 

Williams Motor Co. has been organized at 
Aurora, Ill. A new plant to cost $25,000 will be 
built during the coming summer. 


Seiberling Rubber Co., of Akron, Ohio, an- 
nounces that Los Angeles will be headquarters 
for the Pacific coast states. George Bellis has 
been named branch manager there; F. B. Hesse, 
San Francisco; C. B. Reynolds, Portland; M. H. 
Anderson, Salt Lake City and J. M. Watson, 
Denver. Bellis is a former manager of the 
Goodyear branch here. J. E. Argus has been 
named coast manager. F. A. Seiberling is well 
known in Los Angeles because of his connection 
with Goodyear at the time of the establishment 
of that company’s fattory here. 

Franklin Automobile Co. was able to show a 
profit in 1921, according to a statement just made 
by President H. H. Franklin in his annual report 
to stockholders of the company. 


_ Electric Storage Battery Co. has consolidated 
its offices in New York City. 


Cogswell Mfg. Co., which produces automotive 
parts, punch press and screw machine products 
and machine tools, are to erect a fireproof ma- 
chine shop on a new site they have procured in 
Springfield, Mass. It will be 35 by 70 feet and 
will be ready for use the coming spring. 

Winton Co.’s creditors have just received a 10 
per cent payment on their claims, the payment 
of which has been extended. The 10 per cent 
dividend, in addition to other payments that have 
been made within the last 60 days, has reduced 
the company’s indebtedness approximately a half 
million dollars. 

Standard Parts Co., Cleveland, stock has gone 
up considerably recently as a result of the an- 
nouncement that the campany has received an 
order from Willis-Sainte Claire Co. for approx- 
imately $1,000,000 worth of axles. P. A. Con- 
nolly, secretary of the company, says that the 
plants in 1921 average about thirty-three and one- 
third of the 1920 volume. Business has been 
picking up for the company and the general situ- 
ation from the standpoint of parts makers is 
improving. 

Hermitage Body Works ge has just been 
completed and will soon be placed in oper- 
ation. Automobile and truck bodies will be man- 
ufactured. The first carload will be shipped to 
Beaumont, Texas. G. Turner, of San An- 
tonio, Texas, is manager of the plant. 

Front Drive Motor Co., Kansas City, Mo., is 
now in production, the first car under the produc- 
tion contract having been delivered in Kansas 
City, and deliveries to be regular beginning with 
February. The car is being made in_ Moline, 
Ill., under the direction of the Szekely Engineer- 
ing Co. The company is increasing its capitaliza- 
tion from $200,000 to $1,500,000 with $600,000 
paid up. en F. Gregory, the designer of the 
front wheel drive mechanism, is president. 


Universal Auto Co., Hartford, Conn., one of 
the largest houses devoted to accessories and 
automotive service in this section of the state en- 
tertained twenty-five of its sub-dealers at a din- 
ner at the Hotel Bond his week. Following the 
dinner there was a sales conference after which 
the party was conducted through the big plant of 
the company. 








G. M. C. HAS 70,504 STOCKHOLDERS 


New York, Feb. 4—The number of 
General Motors Corp. stockholders in- 
creased 3667 during the last quarter of 
1921. The total now is 70,504, an in- 
crease of 21,469 over a year ago. The 
common stockholders number 48,348. 


The corporation is sending to all its 
stockholders a pamphlet telling them 
something of this group of accessory 
companies which make market and serv- 
ice essential motor car equipment. The 
products of this group of companies in- 
clude electric starting, lighting and igni- 
tion systems, warning signals, ball bear- 
ings, roller bearings, radiators, rims, 
cold rolled and drawn steel. These 
products are standard equipment upon 
the representative makes of passenger 
cars, trucks, tractors and engines. Some 
of them find a wide variety of uses out- 
side the automotive industry. The com- 
panies mentioned include the Dayton 
“ngineering Laboratories Co., Remy 
Electric Co., Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., 
New Departure Mfg. Co., Harrison Radi- 
ator Corp., Jaxon Steel Products Corp., 
Klaxon Co., United Motors Service, 
Delco Light Co., Lancaster Steel Prod- 
ucts Corp., and the Dayton Wright Co. 

URGES ASSOCIATION'S LOYALTY 

Jacksonville, Ill., Feb. 4—F. C. Zill- 
man, secretary of the Illinois Automo- 


tive Trade Assn., was the principal 
speaker at the regular meeting of the 
Jacksonville Automobile Dealers’ Assn. 
on Jan. 25. He told of the work of the 
state organization during the preceding 
year in fostering legislation of impor- 
tance to the automotive industry, and in 
heading off proposed adverse legislation 
which would have been highly damag- 
ing. Mr. Zillman urged the Jacksonville 
dealers to remain loyal to the state and 
national associations, as it was impor- 
tant to maintain representatives at 
Springfield and Washington to guard 
against injurious legislative action. The 
committee reports upon the location of 
the annual show at Jacksonville were in- 
definite and action was deferred until a 
subsequent meeting. 


MONITOR MOTOR CAR SALE 


Columbus, Ohio, Feb. 5—Receiver E. 
W. Pavey of the Monitor Motor Car Co., 
which was forced into the hands of the 
receiver about six months ago, has sold 
tools, parts, stocks on hand and patterns 
to the American Motor Parts Co. The 
sale was confirmed by the court and it 
is the policy to liquidate the concern. 
No offer for the real estate has been 
received. The real estate has been ap- 
praised at $85,000. Creditors’ claims 
will be paid to the extent of 15 or 20 
per cent. 
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Locomobile Company Goes 
Into Hands of Receiver 


Reorganization Sought as Best Aid 
to Creditors and Preservation 
of Institution 


RIDGEPORT, Conn., Feb. 4—Applica- 

tion for a receiver for the Locomo- 
bile Co. was filed with Judge Edwin S. 
Thomas of the Federal district court 
here Feb. 1 by attorneys representing 
the company and several creditors. It 
was asserted that the interests of both 
bank and merchandise creditors as well 
as those of stockholders would be served 
best by a reorganization through a re- 
ceivership. The application was grant- 
ed by Judge Thomas. 

It was asserted that the company is 
doing a considerable volume of business 
and has approximately $500,000 in cash 
deposits. Officers of the company de- 
clared that several reorganization plans 
were under consideration, but that in 
any event, the policy of the company to 
build a limited number of high priced 
cars would be continued. Elmer H. 
Havens, president of the company, made 
the following statement in reference to 
receivership proceedings: 

“The banking and merchandise inter- 
ests and the present officers of the Loco- 
mobile Co. are in agreement that a re- 
ceivership is the best solution to the 
problems of the company. It is a natural 
step towards a proper reorganization 
that should make possible the operation 
of the Locomobile plant upon a sound 
financial basis. 

“The New York banking interests and 
other creditors asked me to assume the 
administration of the plant. My per- 
sonal interest in the Locomobile as a 
Bridgeport institution impelled me, at a 
considerable personal sacrifice, to accept 
this responsibility. 

“Since then we have been able to line 
up many of the old Locomobile organi- 
zations in our renewed activities. We 
have lowered the price of our various 
models on an average of $1,000 and have 
been able to get more than our share 
of business in the quality motor car 
field. Although, owing to the heavy 
burdens we have assumed, our progress 
has been slow, it has been steady. We 
have decided, however, that the best 
means of preserving the Locomobile as 
an institution is the receivership. 

“This will enable us to carry out one 
of several plans, through which a com- 
plete reorganization will be effected. I 
am justified in stating very definitely 
that whichever proposed alternative is 
followed the familiar policies of the 
Locomobile company will be preserved. 

“Personally, I have great faith in the 
Locomobile. I believe the prestige it 
has earned the world over, supported by 
the enthusiastic specialists who have de- 
veloped it and the loyal workmen who 
build it, insure its future. The Loco- 
mobile is an institution; the ownership 
of the plan is merely a detail.” 
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CONCERNING MEN YOU KNOW 











A. E. Jenney, formerly of the Jenney-Harring- 
ton Co., Minneapolis, which distributes Gardner 
cars, has been made manager by the Nash Sales 
Co., of its retail sales. He succeeds J. F. Camp- 
bell, who has been appointed sales manager of 
the wholesale department of this distributing firm 
in the northwest. 

Andrew Scharff has been appointed Chicago 
Branch Manager for the Multibestos Company, 
Walpole, Mass., manufacturers of Multibestos 
Brake Lining and Multibestos Clutch Lining. 
Scharff was formerly Minneapolis District Man- 
ager for the Multibestos Co. 


A. B. C. Hardy, president of the Olds Motor 
Works, announces that his company will occupy 
space in the new General Motors Corporation 
building as a salesroom, sometime in the spring, 
the exact date to be announced later. 

W. J. Jockers has been appointed 
ae manager of the St. Paul Wectric 

aul. 


S. F. Moseley has acquired the interest of C. 
B. Pumphrey in the Packard-Seattle Co., and 
now owns the controlling interest. 


C. J. Therkell, of Portland, Ore., has accepted 
a position as assistant to J. R. Findlater, vice- 
president and Pacific coast manager of the Earl 
Motors company. Therkell. will cover the Ore- 
gon and Washington field. 


W. J. Andress, Moline, was elected president 
of the Quad-city Tire Dealers’ association, which 
enrolled 17 firms of the community. 


F. M. Root formerly with the B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Chicago branch, has recently taken over 
the management of the Chicago Branch of The 
Victor Rubber Company of Springfield, Ohio. 


R. C. Crews, Durant Motor Co. (California) 
was a visitor at Seattle, Wash., recently, where 
he investigated numerous requests for agencies, 
it is said. 

L. W. Harkins, of the Mueller-Harkins Motor 
Co., Tacoma, has been chosen head of the Pierce 
County Automobile Trade Association. R. J. 
Olinger has been elected vice president. 


Kenneth McAlpine, of the Seattle Motor 
Products Company, was recently elected presi- 
dent of the King County division of the Wash- 
ington Automotive Trade Association. R. E. 
Bridgeman and William A. Simonds were elected 
vice president and managing secretary. 


W. Y. W. Rabb, manager of the export de- 
partment of the Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co., re- 
signed from his position on February 1 to open 
offices as foreign trade councillor in Buffalo and 
New_York. r. Rabb is president of the Buf- 
falo Foreign Trade club and chairman of the Ex- 
port Trade committee of the Buffalo Chamber of. 
Commerce. His offices will be opened by March 
1, it is expected. 


H. A, Neill, for the last five years manager of 
the Philadelphia branch of the General Motors 
Truck Co., has been transferred to the factory 
staff. F. B. Tylor, also of the G. M. C. organi- 
zation, succeeds Mr. Neill. 

Ralph Leavenworth has returned to Standard 
Parts Company, Cleveland, as advertising man- 
ager, which position he relinquished some months 
ago to take up another line of work. 


_ Howard Kelly has opened a tire accessory shop 
in Galva, Ill., and will also conduct a vulcaniz- 
ing plant. 

John W. Reardon and J. R. Harman, who 
have been operating a garage in Fisher, 
Til, have made an assignment to O. L. Gilmore 
of Fisher and A. M. Burke of Champaign, Ill. 
The latter two will operate the plant. 


Leonard Johnson, who has been conducting an 
automobile sales agency at Hoopeston, IIl., has 
decided to transfer the business to East Lynn, 
Ill. He distributes the Overland car. 


A. R. Howard has been appointed manager 
of the Neel-Cadillac Co. branch in Reading, Pa., 
as successor to N. S. Jorgenson. 


Richard Schiller Hosford, assistant secretary 
of the John Deere Tractor Company and great 
grandson of John Deere, pioneer manufacturer of 
farm implements, died suddenly on Jan. 25, at his 
home in Moline, III. 


Roy C. Sparks, who has been general manager 
of the Herrick Auto Supply Co., operating a 
chain of stores in central Illinois, has purchased 
the interests of the owner, J. Herrick and the 
new name will be the Sparks Auto Supply Co. 
These stores were founded six years ago, the 
principal ones being at Bloomington and Cham- 
paign. 

Herman A. Zannoth, who has been in the em- 
ploy of the Cadillac Motor Car Co. for the last 
19 years, has been appointed Plant Engineer for 
the new Cadillac factory, Detroit. 


eneral 
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E. G. Kirby, receiver for the Zenith Tire Co. 
returned this week from Wichita, Kans., where 
he had been to help in reorganizing the director- 
ate of the Midcontinent Tire Co., which is prac- 
tically the only asset of the Zenith company. He 
announced that J. A. Curtis, attorney, Cleveland, 
William Leary, president of the Zenith Tire & 
Rubber Co., Cleveland, and George W. Ritter, at- 
torney, Toledo, in addition to himself, has been 
elected directors of the Midcontinent Tire Co., 
to ropenoeet the 51 per_cent stock ownership of 
the Zenith company. He said the Midcontinent 
oo would produce about 800 tires a day for 
1922, 


J. L. Justice has become associated with the 
Maxwell Motor Corporation. 

W. C. Bonham has been manager of the Des 
Moines Oakland branch. Bonham came to Des 
Moines from the Texas branch at Dallas and was 
formerly connected with the Philadelphia and 
Chicago branches, 

W. E. Shaw, for the past three years service 
manager for the Kirkland Cravens Motors Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo., distributors of the Haynes, 
Chalmers and Maxwell cars, has resigned to take 
charge of the Service Dept. of the Hudson, Essex 
distributor at Amarillo, Texas. 

H. J. Edwards, who resigned as manager of 
the Elyria branch of the illys-Overland Co., 
is now at work at the plant of the recently re- 
organized Standard Steel Car Co. 

Pitt W. Danforth is now associated with Lewis, 
Murphy & Co., Chicago. 

Commander Lee Hammond, aviator, has joined 
the staff of Harry T. Hollingshead, whom he will 
assist in the distribution of LaFayette motor cars 
in Chicago and vicinity. 

Morris Jones, who has been with the tractor 
division of the Ford Motor Co., at the Dear- 
born and Highland Park plants, has organized 
with John R. Weaver, the firm of Morris Jones, 
Inc., which will be an additional Ford and Ford- 
son dealer in Philadelphia in the Overbrook dis- 
trict. 








Los Angeles Plans to Hold 
Spring Show in Tents 


Los Angeles, Feb. 4—Some of the lead- 
ing motor car dealers here are expres- 
sing regret that there will be no mid- 
winter show this year. The need for a 
show as a business stimulant is admit- 
ted. The public has been kept stirred 
up so by constant price fluctuations that 
a period of settled buying is needed and 
the dealers who have expressed an opin- 
ion say they feel this time now is reached 
and a show would prove a good thing 
to establish the fact in the mind of the 
public and lead to more business. 

It is very likely that as the result of 
this growing sentiment a move will be 
made to have a show not later than 
April. Los Angeles lacks a building in 
which to house a representative show, 
but to controvert this objection it is 
cited that tent shows have been held in 
the past and all have proved successful. 


MID-WEST RUBBER ELECTS 

Chicago, Feb. 5—At the _ regular 
monthly meeting of the Mid-West Rub- 
ber Mfrs. Assn. officers were elected for 
the coming year as follows: President, 
W. W. Wuchter, Nebraska Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Omaha; first vice president, 
Thomas Fallen, Lion Tire & Rubber Co., 
LaFayette, Ind.; second vice president 
and treasurer, Samuel J. Turner, Bruns- 
wick Balke Collender Co.; secretary, C. 
S. Sutherland. 
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Fenn of N. A. C. C. Believes 


Truck Business Improves 


Finds Sales Responding to Hard 
Work on Trip to Factories 


Throughout Country 


HICAGO, Feb. 4—F. W. Fenn, secre- 

tary of the truck committee of the 
National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, was in Chicago recently visiting 
the several truck manufacturers in this 
vicinity. His stop here is a part of a 
general trip throughout the west in 
which he hopes to visit virtually all the 
truck manufacturers. He has just com- 
pleted a trip through Michigan, and 
after several days in the Chicago vicinity 
will go through the states of Wisconsin 
and Minnesota, and will return to New 
York after visiting several Canadian fac- 
tories and shows. 

Fenn says he has found an excellent 
spirit so far in the truck factories he 
has visited. In all of them there are 
the signs of the awakening of sales and 
where the sales department is showing 
any initiative in seeking business that 
good results are apparent. He has at 
no place found that truck demands have 
developed to the point where sales are 
to be picked up without effort, but he 
has found that where an effort has been 
made to adapt truck.transportation to 
specific business needs that sales are be- 
ing made. 

Everywhere that he has visited, Fenn 
finds that there is a strong interest in 
the bus development and in a number of 
factories special attention has been given 
to the development of chassis for trans- 
portation on railroad tracks. -He finds 
that by visiting public utilities and large 
truck operators that much more atten- 
tion is being given to the purchase, 
operation and economic use of trucks. 
Fenn believes that the real truck sales 
season will open this fall and that as 
business picks up there will be a heavy 
volume of business for truck factories. 


_—— 


INSURANCE INTERESTS RATE WAR 

New York, Feb. 5—A reduction of 20 
per cent in automobile truck insurance 
rates in Boston in a rate war waged by 
stock casualty insurance companies 
against mutual companies, and an in- 
crease of 19 per cent in the rate in New 
York, which he intimated was used to 
recoup the losses in Boston, was re- 
vealed by Samuel Untermyer before the 
Lockwood committee. 


The revelation was made during the 
testimony of Albert W. Whitney, asso- 
ciate manager of the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters, an 
unincorporated organization of 21 of the 
leading companies handling casualty in- 
surance in New York state. Jesse S. 
Phillips, former state superintendent of 
insurance, became manager of the bu- 
reau a short time ago. 
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Square Deal Garage at Sibley, Ill., was destroy- 
ed by fire on Jan. 23. It is expected that the 
structure will be rebuilt after the insurance is 
adjusted. 


Collings Carriage Co., Camden, N. J., eastern 
distributors of York commercial bodies, has 
opened an office in Philadelphia. It has depart- 
iments of painting, trimming, nickel-plating, metal 
work, body alterating, placksmithing, motor over- 
hauling and general repairing. 

Garford Motor Truck Sales Co., Toledo, has 
secured the exclusive agency for Timken, New 
Departure and Hyatt bearings, for all trucks, 
cars and tractors, for Toledo and vicinity. A. 
G. H. Jenssen is president of the company. 

General Motors Truck Co., of Pontiac, Mich., 
has opened in Atlanta, Ga., for the distribution, 
sale and service of GMC trucks in the southeast- 
ern states. 

Mackemer Motor Car Co., Galesburg, III, 
gave a power farming program on Jan. 28, at 
their garage and sales agency. There were ad- 
dresses by representatives of the Ford company 
and also power farming implement concerns, sev- 
eral hundred farmers of Knox county assembling. 


C. A. Harrah & Son, Bushnell, Ill., tractor 
dealers, have decided to retire from business. 
They have been engaged in the agricultural im- 
plement business for forty years and when trac- 
tors made their appearance, they added these as 
a side line. 

Rex Pavillion has been secured for the annual 
automobile show at Elgin, Ill, which will be 
held the week of Feb. 6-11. It is expected that 
seventy-five of the new models of cars will be on 
exhibition. 

W. E. Laskey, garage, Normal, IIll., was de- 
stroyed by fire on Jan. 23. The owner plans to 
rebuild. 

Washington, Ill, Auto Supply Co. gave a ban- 
quet at Bushnell, Ill., to twenty-five motor cars 
dealers in that section of the state. The prin- 
cipal address was delivered by J. E. Wrinken- 
burger_of the Automobile Equipment Associa- 
tion. Informal talks were given by various deal- 
ers, reports being made in relation to the auto- 
motive industry and suggestions offered calcu- 
lated to benefit all engaged. The gathering was 
one of a series arranged by the Washington com- 
pany 

EE. E. Caister, Los Angeles, for many years ®@ 
with the Packard and Marmon, has been named 
general manager for the White Auto Co., dis- 
tributers for the Stephens Six and White trucks. 


Lord Motor Co., Los Angeles, has been ap- 
pointed distributers for the Jordan. 

Lexington, Los Angeles Co., Los Angeles, a fac- 
tory branch has occupied new quarters and 
named W. F. Steel as general manager. 

Walter M. Brown, Los Angeles, for many 
years Stutz distributer, and more recently repre- 
sentative for the H. C. S., has added the Durant 
to his line. 

Rounsavelle Tire Co., Los Angeles, has_been 
organized to take over the retail sales for Horse- 
shoe tires. 

Pacific Motor Supply Co., Los Angeles, has 
been appointed representative for the Tirometer 
Road-Tested Tube in California, Arizona, Nevada 
and Hawaii. 

Shafer, Cleveland-Harrisan, Inc., Los Angeles, 
has been organized to distribute the Duesenberg 
line in California, with head offices here, 

Richard B. Brown, proprietor of a garage at 
Harrison, Winnebago county, Illinois, has filed a 
petition in bankruptcy. There are liabilities of 
$2,235 and assets of $558. 


H. A. Sims has purchased the interest of his 
partner, H. A. Scott, in the Auto Service Gar- 
age, Champaign, Ill., and the latter retires. 


Hubble Chain Co., Jacksonville, Ill.,has been 
granted articles of incorporation and will open a 
factory to manufacture chains for motor vehicle 
wheels: and other auto accessories. The capital 
‘tock is $25,000. The promoters include J. W. 
Hubble, Richard Rowe, and R. E. Hubble. 


Rose Motor Co. has been incorporated at Ton- 
awanda, N. Y., for $25,000, to do a general auto- 
obile and garage business. Directors are Guy 
W. Emerick of Tonawanda and R. J. Kemp and 
Leon K. Drzewiecki of Buffalo. 


_ Chester A, Hawley, Alan W. Hawley and Cory- . 
don Wheat, all of Geneva, N. Y., have formed 
the Hawley Implement Co., to conduct a general 
‘implement and garage business. 


Lytle-Overland Co., Cedar Rapids, has taken 
over the building formerly occupied by the Over- 
land-Doty Co. J. S. Lytle, who has been with 
Reinhart Brothers, Minneapolis, will have charge 
ot the Cedar Rapids branch. 


Dorris Motor Car Co., St‘ Louis, has opened 
a factory branch in Philadelphia with R. M. 
Whitney as manager. Whitney has been with the 
Dorris company for ten years. 


Chase-Nash Co., Des Moines, has taken over 
the distribution of the Franklin for the Central 
Iowa territory. 


Don Sales Co., Reo dealers at Cedar Rapids, 
have moved into larger quarters. 

Kuhlman Motor Co., Ft. Dodge, Iowa, has 
moved into the quarters at 21 North Eleventh 
St., formerly occupied “by the Whalen-Bryant 
Motor Co. 


Oldsmobile Company, Hartford, Conn., has re- 
moved to the new sales quarters. 

Sigourney Garage, Hartford, Conn., has doub- 
led capacity by an addition recently completed. 
This is to a large extent a neighborhood garage 
featuring storage and service. 

City Auto Repair Co., Hartford, Conn., has 
taken over the Dort agency, formerly held for 
several years by the Colton, Johnson Wester 
Motor Co. 


Frank W. Stewart has been named distributor 
for the Anderson car in the Chicago territory 
covering Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Wisconsin, 
Michigan and Kentucky. 

C. R. Cunliffe and associates have purchased 
the business of the Girard Automobile Co., dis- 
tributers of the Peerless in Philadelphia. Cun- 
liffe, who recently was appointed general sales- 
manager of the Peerless Motor Car Co., has been 
succeeded by D. A. Burke. 


Universal Auto Co., Hartford, Conn., has con- 
densed its automotive sales and service quarters 
as a means of reducing the overhead. The 
change is very much for the better. The various 
departments are now in closer touch. 

H. D. Miller, Buick dealer at Cedar Rapids, 
has moved into new quarters. 


Capitol City Auto Co., Hartford, Conn., has 
had a receiver appointed for it. The receiver an- 
nounces that given a little time, the concern will 
undoubtedly meet all claims in full. It is one of 
the oldest in this city. 

May Buick Co., McCurtain, Okla, announces 
that they have opened their new salesrooms and 
service station. 

F. G. Parker Co. has been formed to take over 
the Studebaker agency in Springfield, Mass., and 
is about to open in a new garage having a serv- 
ice station in connection. Mr. Parker has for 
some time been connected with the Studebaker 
sales organization. 

Taber Rodgers, Inc., Hartford, Conn., distribu- 
tor of the Durant, has taken new sales quarters. 

Motor Service Co., Inc., Wilmington, N. C., 
has been organized here by Hayes D. Pettit. 
The concern is capitalized at $20,000. A gen- 
eral garage will be operated. 

Brisco Auto Supply Co., Greenville, S. C., has 
been chartered with a capital stock of $3,000. 
C. E. Briscoe is president. 

The Cal Cutting Motor & Service Co., Salis- 
bury, N. C., has been chartered with a capital 
stock of $25,000 by Cal C. Cutting and others, 
for general automobile business, 

Burwell-Harris Co., Charlotte, N. C., has been 
awarded the Nash agency for North and South 
Carolina. The company succeeds the Carolina 
Nash Motor Co., former distributor, which was 
headed by D. Dowling. The company is also 
agents for the Wills Ste. Claire and the Dort. 
The concern has recently moved into its new 
building on North Tryon street. 

Dowling Motor Co., Charlotte, N. C., headed 
by H. S. Dowling, has added the Durant pass- 
enger cars and the Ruggles motor trucks to its 
lines for distribution in this territory. The com- 
pany is also agents for the Pierce-Arrow and the 
Lexington, 

Cook & Gill Co., Portland, Ore., Paige dis- 
tributors for this territory, will occupy a new 
building which will be 100 by 100 feet and will 
cost $25,000. 

Mitchell Lewis & Staver Co., Portland, Ore., 
in addition to their other lines, will distribute 
the Gardner line from their Portland, Seattle and 
Spokane agencies, 

D. W. Sanford succeeds B. D. Reynolds in the 
management of the Portland branch of the Good- 
year Tire and Rubber Co. ’ 


Gem City Motor Co., Sidney, Ore., capital 
$50,000. Incorporators, tony? Rounce, Beth 
Rounce, H. L. Rounce, Alice Rounce. 


North End Transportation Co., Seattle, Wash., 
$20,000 by Glen S. Corkey, C. A. Johnson, C. 
hed Larson, To manufacture and sell automo- 
iles. 
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Seattle Automobile Dealers’ Asso., last week 
elected the following officers: W. Chilcott, 
president ; McKay, vice-president; Roy W. 
Corbett, secretary and Alfred G. Ayerst, treas- 
urer. 

Harry Van Zant and M. Marcell, 
Wash., have opened a new Gre in this city 
which will be known as the Mar-Van Garage. 

L. & M. Motor Co., Hupmobile distributors, 
will also display the Rolls Royce. The Barnard 
Motor Co. has taken on the Jordan. F. N. Bar- 
rett has the new Earl. The Britton Co. has the 
new Rickenbacker; Taber Rodgers, Inc., the 
Durant and F. W. Williams the new Jewett Six. 
Spring will be the theme of the exhibition. 


Vancouver, 








DIAMOND’S NEW TIRE 


Akron, 0O., Feb. 5—A new cord tire 
said to possess unusual road gripping 
qualities and to offer special resistance 
to skidding, has been introduced by the 
Diamond Rubber Co. of Akron, accord- 
ing to announcement of H. E. Keller, 
sales manager. 

The new feature of the tire is said to 
be the fact that its road gripping quali- 
ties will last throughout the entire life 
of the tread. 

“The new tire is worthy of being 
termed the triumph of our twenty-one 
years of tire making experience,” states 
Keller. 

MOLINE TO SELL DIRECT 

Port Byron, Ill., Feb. 4—The Port 
Byron, Ill., Co-operative Co., composed 
of farmers, has endorsed a proposal 
from the Moline Plow & Tractor Co. for 
collective buying, and 25 farmers agreed 
to invest in tractors and certain farm 
implements. The manufacturers. will 
ship directly to the farmers and the lat- 
ter will remove the implements from the 
car to the farm. The secretary of the 
co-operative company will serve as agent 
for the Moline concern. 

HARTFORD ASSOCIATION ELECTS 

Hartford, Conn., Feb. 4—At the annual 
meeting of the Automotive Service 
Assn. of Hartford county, Lisle A. Pier- 
son, service manager of the Mack Motor 
Truck Co., was elected president. W. O. 
Kierstead of the City Auto Repair Co. 
was elected vice president and Joseph 
Taylor of the Hartford Motor Car Co, 
treasurer, and William J. Johnson, Auto- 
mobile Editor of the Hartford Times, 
secretary. 

HONORS INDUSTRY 

Washington, Feb. 5—Roy D. Chapin 
and Windsor T. White have been in- 
vited by Secretary of Agriculture Wal- 
lace to represent the automotive industry 
at the agricultural conference which will 
begin here Jan. 23. Harvey S. Firestone 
will represent the National Highway 
Transport Committee. 


SALARIES FOR SALESMEN 

Ottawa, Ont., Feb. 3—Believing that 
salesmen on straight salary instead of 
commission will give better service to 
the public, the Jones Motor Sales Ltd., 
Ottawa, has reorganized this department 
with the above idea in force and expects 
that business for 1922 will be a record 
breaker. 












—wWe wish to stage a contest for our 
sales force for the highest number of 
Ford .cars sold. We employ eight 

salesmen. Any information you may have 

available with regard to methods of con- 
ducting such contests, their duration, and 
prizes offered will be very much appre- 
ciated.—Price-Barwick Co., Ford Dealers, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Methods of conducting sales contests, 
while differing in minor detail, have cer- 
tain fundamentals which are generally 
followed by all dealers when arranging 
such competition to stimulate effort and 
create enthusiasm in the sales organiza- 
tion. 

The plan most generally followed is to 
offer three prizes, one for first, one for 
second and one for third place. The 
prizes can be arranged in value to be 
consistent with the extra business they 
are intended to create. In several con- 
tests with which we are familiar the first 
prize was $100, second prize $75 and 
third prize $50. In perhaps 90 per cent 
of these competitive plans, the increased 
business resulting paid an ample divi- 
dend over the cost of the prizes. Some 
firms offer a suit of clothes or a watch 
as the coveted tokens. The contest is 
usually specified for a month’s duration 
and in some cases six weeks. 


A prominent Chicago Ford dealer, em- 
ploying 22 salesmen, has the force di- 
vided into three classes, A, B and C. 
Class A men sell more than 12 cars a 
month, in the regular course of business; 
class B men average 8 and class C men 
average 6. When prizes are offered for 
the highest number of sales in a given 
month, the class A man must sell 12 
cars before he is eligible to compete, the 
class B man must equal his average, and 
likewise the class C man. This plan 
virtually gives all an equal chance to 
win after they have reached their usual 
sales volume. 

That such contests stimulate interest 
and enthusiasm and stir the salesmen to 
greater effort there can be no doubt, pro- 
viding, however, that they are not 
planned too many times in a single year. 
In such a case, the prizes fail to accom- 
plish any business consistent with the 
extra expense. Peter Simon, star sales- 
man for the aforementioned dealer, and 
who copped first place three times, says 
the bonus certainly stirs him up and he 
works like the devil to win it. 

Another Ford dealer, employing a 


sales force of 12 men, divides the group 
into two teams. The best two men are 


appointed captains of the teams and 
choose the men for their sides. 


A prize 
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SALES CONTEST BULLETIN. 


Bulletin board 
which can be used 
to keep the sales- 
advised as 


SALESMEN 


men 
to —_ standing WILCOX 
in a sales contest. 

In 4 the ‘ column MOST 
headed “‘Est.,"’ the 

salesman indi- KENWORTHE 


cates the business 
he thinks he can 
sign up for that 
day. This plan 
gives him a mark 
to strive to reach. 


In the final ac- 


counting only ac- 
tual deliveries are 
considered 


CLARK 
TALBAT 
WILDER 


of $200 is offered to the team signing the 
most business in a month, and this 
amount is prorated among the men of 
the winning team by the individual busi- 
ness done. 

The sketch of the bulletin board illus- 
trates how the men are. kept advised of 
their standing. Each man makes an esti- 
mate of the busines he thinks he is capa- 
ble of signing and this gives him a mark 
to shoot at. Under the order column 
is posted the orders he has signed. How- 
ever, only actual deliveries are recog- 
nized in the final accounting. Inci- 











The Reader’s Clearing House 


HIS department is conducted to 

assist dealers and service station 
executives in the solution of their 
problems. 

In addressing this department, read- 
ers are requested to give the firm 
name and address. Also state whether 
a permanent file of MOTOR AGE is 
kept, for many times inquiries of an 
identical nature have been made and 
these are answered by reference to 
previous issues. 


Inquiries not of general interest 
will be answered by personal letter 
only. Emergency questions will be 
replied to by letter or telegram. 

Addresses of business firms will not 
be published in this department but 
will be supplied by letter. 

Technical questions answered by 
B. M. Ikert and P. L. Dumas; Legal, 
by Wellington Gustin; Paint, by G. 
King Franklin; Architectural, by Tom 
Wilder; General Business questions, 
by MOTOR AGE organization in 


conference. 











WED, | THU. | FRI, | SAT. 


dentally, the star salesman for this par- 
ticular company was also the leader for 


Chicago sales, having sold 269 cars. 
QUESTIONS REGARDING STEERING 


Q—How do you determine the length 
®“of a tie rod for front wheels? 
2—What is the effect of placing the 
center line of wheel back of the center 
line of wrist pin? 
3—What effect has making the distance 
from center line of tire to center line of 
wrist pin longer or shorter? 
4—Should a tractor knuckle be bent so 
that the wheels will stand in at the bot- 
tom and if so, how much?—J. M. Wright, 
Dwight, Il. 
1—The length of tie rod is determined 
by the length of the distance from the 
two steering arms. 
2—This produces a caster effect sim- 
ilar to the effect secured on the bicycle 
fork. This is done to increase the ease 
of steering and to provide that the 
wheels will continue a straight course 
should the tie rod break from accident. 
3—Theoretically and in practice the 
center line of tire should be coincidental 
and absolutely in line with the center 
line of the wrist pin because if the 
wheel be mounted perfectly normal to 
the ground there is a certain radius to 
the over-hub spindle through which the 
wheels have to be moved before they can 
take up the required steering position. 
The effect of this small radius of over- 
hang is felt very considerably when the 
_vehicle is moving slowly, although it al- 
most disappears when moving rapidly. 
But making the spindle lie at an angle 
the steering can be accomplished with a 
minimum of exertion. This is produced 
as the center effect as it is called. 
4—Yes. From one to two inches de- 
pending on the diameter of the wheel. 
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Method of Charging Battery from Farm Lighting 
Plant 

















fe a. 


—Where can litlarge and red lead be 
purchased for paste used for battery 

plates? 

2—What causes the water in a battery 
to become low, when standing idle shortly 
after being charged? 

38—Give h.p. to drive different size pro- 
pellers for motor sleigh purposes. 


4—Where can propellers be purchased? 

5—Publish drawing giving instructions 
for making a carbon or iron wire dis- 
charge apparatus for battery. Also how 
to make suitable ammeter for same. 


6—Publish wiring how to charge 6-volt 
and 12-volt batteries from 32-volt light 
plant. Amperes varying from one ampere 
to 10 amperes. Either through a bank of 
lamps or iron wire rheostat, or carbon. 


7—Furnish address of company making 
the new electrolite, called “Battery En- 
ergy.”’—A. W. Georgeson & Son, Ham- 
berg, N. Dak. 


—This can be secured either from 
some of the large druggist jobbing 
houses or painters’ supply houses. 


2—This is usually caused by minute 
gas bubbles in the electrolite while the 
battery was on charge. The electrolite 
cools when the charge is stopped and the 
cooling causes the level to fall. 

3—This cannot be answered because it 
is indefinite. If you will state what size 
the propeller is and its pitch in diameter 
we shall be able to give you the power 
that it will require to drive it at any 
certain speed. 

4—This will be answered by special 
letter. 

5—A drawing showing how to con- 
struct a battery high rate discharge test 
outfit was shown in the August 25, 1921, 
issue of Motor AGE, 


6—As it is impracticable to attempt to 
construct an ammeter for this use we 
would recommend that you purchase 
one, from one of the leading instrument 
manufacturers or from an automobile 
supply jobbing house. 

You do not state what make of 32- 
volt system you have; however, the 
wiring will be practically the same re- 
fardless of the make. 

The manner of connecting a battery to 
the charging current is shown above. 
You note from this that resistance 








TO BATTERIES 
OF LIGHT PLANT 
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units are used and the essential thing to 
watch is that the proper number of 
units are used. When charging one bat- 
tery use one resistance unit. Two bat- 
teries or even three charged in the same 
way require but one resistance unit. 


The particular unit we refer to is the 
Ward-Leonard type D, 160 watt, 5 am- 
peres, 6.4 ohm. The batteries to be 
charged are connected in series. Do not 
disconnect the batteries of your light 
plant when charging the storage battery 
of your car. You will note that the 


charging circuit for the car battery is 
entirely separate from the plant installa- 
tion. 


If the battery is tested with a hydro- 
meter and with the specific gravity 
shows no rise give it an additional 
charge of about two hours. It is possi- 


ble to use lamps in place of the resist- 


ance unit, but in this case you will need 
about 15 lamps, each lamp passing about 
5 amperes. If the charging current 
were about 110 volt you would need but 
five or six lamps, but as at this voltage 
each lamp passes about one ampere of 
current so that if your battery called 
for an additional charge of about 6 am- 


pex. you would use six lamps and so on. 


7—The “battery energy” is very injur- 
ious to batteries and we would not rec- 
ommend its use. 


MISBEHAVIOR OF REO ENGINE 


Q—Have a Reo engine in a 1915 car 
that we have just overhauled. We re- 
bored the block, fit new pistons, rings and 
pins, also put in new intake valve cages 
and valves. After several hours of trying 
we found out that No. 4 cylinder would 
take more gas than the other cylinders 
and would not work as it should. We in- 
stalled a vacuum tank and shortened the 
inlet manifold, made sure there were no 
leaks in the inlet manifold or cages. Put 
on a new coil, thinking it might help, also 
new breaker points and spark plugs, but 
with no results, 


Took off the cylinders and put in oil 
baffle plates to stop the oil from getting 
into the combustion chambers. Removed 
original Rayfield carburetor and installed 
another Rayfield. Installed a new Strom- 
berg and then the third Rayfield. In- 
stalled a fine screen in inlet manifold and 
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now the customer states that the car runs 
better than it ever did before, but I can 
see that the engine is not as it should be. 
Can you explain why this No. 4 cylinder 
should take more gas than the other three 
ey linders? 

2—Now I have an Overland 81 that is 
doing the same thing and even the screen 
will not correct it. Can you tell me what 
causes this and what can be done to cor- 
rect it?—J. H. Delperdang, Tripp, S. D. 


1—This is probably due to the differ- 
ence in quality of the gasoline of today 
and the gasoline of 1915. A gas distribu- 
tion system that was satisfactory in 1915 
usually fails to successfully handle the 
present day fuel. The application of the 
proper amount of heat is very beneficial 
in aiding carburetion in these old en- 
gines. Would advise that you remove 
the screen and install a hot spot on the 
manifold. The names of firms supplying 
these hot spots will be supplied you by 
special letter. 

2—Refer to answer 1. 


CONVERTING DISCARDED STARTERS 
FOR USE AS POWER DRIVES 
FOR THE SHOP 

Q—We have the Gray & Davis starting 
motor for Ford and the Gray & Davis 
gencrator. Is there any way that I can 
use either one of these motors for a small 
tool grinder? I have a 32-volt direct cur- 
rent light plant as a source of current 
and would like to make a grinder out of 
one of these motors if it is practical. I 
can easily fit up brackets to hold motors. 
—-Charles Eby, Watseka, Ill. 

It is practical to utilize this Gray & 
Davis starting motor as a grinder. If 
much grinding is to be done on end of 
the wheel we would recommend that a 
ball thrust bearing be installed on the 
armature shaft to take up the excessive 
end thrust. 


TIMING OF 1918 PAIGE 

Q—Publish valve timing for Rutenber 
erigine as used in 1918 Paige. Show posi- 
tion of piston when intake valve starts to 
open. — Sedgwick Auto Co., Sedgwick, 
Colo. 

The valve timing for this engine is as 
follows: Intake opens 15 degs. after top 
dead center; intake closes 50 degrees. 
after bottom dead center. Exhaust opens 
45 degs. before bottom dead center; ex- 
haust closes 10 degs. after upper dead 
center. Regarding the position of the 
pistons, would refer you to the article 
on transposing timing in degrees to 
inches of piston travel, in the Jan. 5, 
1922, issue of Motor Age. Offhand, 
though, we should say that the piston 
should be approximately 1/32 to 1/16 in. 
past upper dead center when exhaust 
valve starts to close. 


ANOTHER INQUIRY REGARDING 
MYSTERY TALE NO. 109 

Q—Referring to Mystery Tale No. 109 
About Dodge using so much oil, would 
like to have the answer to same as I 
specialize in Dodge cars. 

2—Supply date of Detroit automobile 
show.—John Mervyn, East Hollywood, Cal. 

1—We are mailing copy of the an- 
swer to Mystery Tale No. 109 which will 
be published in Motor Ace at an early 
date. 


2—The Detroit Automobile show was 
held Jan. 21 to 28. 
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VALVE TIMING ON INDIAN MOTOR- 
CYCLES 

Q—Publish diagram of timing of In- 
dian motorcycle, seven-horsepower, twin 
cylinder. 

2—What is wrong when, upon suddenly 
opening the throttle, the motor chokes 
down and labors as on a hard pull, then 
pull, then suddenly picks up again and 
dies? No amount of carbureter changing 
seems to help it. We have tested for air 
leaks and found none, 

3—It has a Dixie magneto. Could it be 
that the cam on the end of the armature 
shaft is improperly set? What is the cor- 
rect setting? 

4—What is the correct pushrod clear- 
ance? 

5—What is the correct gap width of 
breaker points?—Charles W. Gunnett, 
Leadwood Motor Co., Leadwood, Mo. 

1—The timing of the seven horsepower 
Hedstrom engine is as follows: intake 
opens at top dead center; intake closes 
9/16 from lower dead center. Exhaust 
closes 1/32 past upper dead center. Ig- 
nition occurs 9/32 before top dead cen- 
ter with the spark fully advanced. 

2—This indicates a weak spark. It 
would be well to test the spark for in- 
tensity. Running at average speed when 
one of the high tension wires is removed 
from the spark plug and held 4% in. away 
from the ground, a steady spark should 
jump to the ground. If the magneto does 
not deliver a steady spark of this length, 
it should be removed and repaired. 

3—The setting of the cam on the arm- 
ature can be checked for correctness by 
taking the spark timing on each cylinder. 
If the spark in each cylinder occurs 9/32 
before top dead center, you can rest as- 
sured that the cam is correctly set on 
the armature shaft. 

4—The correct tappet clearance for 
the Hedstrom engine is .006 on the ex- 
haust valves and .001 on the intake when 
itis warm. It is only necessary to make 
sure that the intake valve is not riding; 
to secure the proper clearance it should 
set as close as possible but so that it 
does not ride the valve or push rod. 

5—Gap width, .015 to .017. The data 
given here pertains to the seven horse- 
power Hedstrom engine. The Indian 
Powerplus engine was used in the later 
models and has different valve timing. 


GETTING MORE SPEED FOR RACING 
PURPOSES 


Q—What is the revolutions per minute 
of the Continental 7 W engine? 

2—What difference will a two-spark 
magneto, a 50 pound flywheel instead of a 
stand, 70 pound light pistons and connect- 
ing rods, and Zenith carbureter make in 
the revolutions per minute of this engine? 

8—What speed will this engine pull a 
car weighing 2000 pounds, geared 3% tol 
with 32x4 tires? 

4—Would you advise a high speed cam- 
shaft or can the old one be reground to 
do the work properly? 

5—Where can I get high speed cam- 
shafts, or who can regrind the old one? 

6—Give me the names of some light 
weight rear axles that use Houk wire 
wheel hubs No. 5. 

7—Is 3% to 1 too high for this car for 
direct track work? Would 5 to 1 be 
better? 

8—How should valves on this engine 
be timed for dirt track work? The fly- 





wheel marks are disfigured and the dead 
center marks are obliterated. 

9—What jets and choke tubes should 
this engine use? 
bureter. 


It has a Zenith car- 
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10—How fast should the magneto be 
timed? 

11—There is a knock in the clutch that 
stops when you push the pedal in, what 
causes this? It is a B. & B. clutch. 

12—Where can I find a dirt track rac- 
ing team that I can join with my car? 

13—Give suggestions as to what can be 
done to this car to speed it up. 

14—Give dirt. track records. names of 
drivers and the place.—G. G. Dailey, The 
Motor Company, Inc., Danville, Va. 
1—2400 r.p.m. 


EXHAUST OPENS UD.c. 





Fig. |1—Timing diagram Continental 
engine 


2—With the proper installation of 
these parts it is possible to increase the 
speed of the engine to about 3000 r.p.m. 

3—Under ideal conditions 75 to 78 
m.p.h. 

4—Unless expense is not an item to be 
considered we_would recommend, retain- 
ing the original camshaft. 

5—High speed camshafts can be se- 
cured from the manufacturer of the en- 
gine. The original shaft can be re- 
ground by any of the machine shops 
listed in the advertising columns of this 
magazine. Very detailed and complete 
information should be forwarded with 
the shafts in order that they will make 
no mistakes in the operation. 

6—The Timken Axle Company and the 
axle used on the Chalmers 6-30 use No. 
5 Houk wheels. 

7—Five to one would be the ‘better 
gear ratio, although for mile dirt track 
a 4 to 1 gear would give excellent re- 
sults. 

8—The valve timing diagram is shown 
in Fig. 1. We have sent you an article 
which will explain how to time the valves 
although these marks are obliterated. 

9—The Zenith carbureter on this model 
should have a No. 19 choke, a No. 99 jet, 
a No. 100 compensator, and a No. 38 
valve seat. 

10—The magneto should be set about 
one-eighth inch in piston travel before 
upper dead center on full retarded spark. 

11—This knock is usually caused by 
wear on the dowels which have worn 
clutch thrust plate on the clutch. It 
would be well to entirely dismantle the 
clutch and replace all worn parts. 

12—We are unable to offer any advice 
on this question. 
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13—We would give you only general 
advice, which would include the thorough 
lightening up of the chassis and engine 
throughout, also careful details to bal- 
ance of chassis and engine. Some of the 
important things to do are to secure a 
very hot ignition system, light pistons 
and, if possible, light connecting rods. 
Special attention to cooling and lubrica- 
tion should be given. 

14—-We have no records made on dirt 
tracks in our file. 


REBUILDING HUDSON 6-54 


q—What is the maximum speed of a 
Hudson 6-54? 

2—Is the Hudson 6-54 capable of turn- 
ing over about 2600 r.p.m.? 

3—What changes would be necessary to 
get the speed to about 65-75 m.p.h.? The 
present wheels are 36 by 4%, but I wish 
to change them into 34 by 4%, as the 
car will get away quicker. The gear 
ratio is 3% to 1. 

4—What makes the headlight burn dim 
while the engine is running? 

5—How: can I install an ammeter on a 
6-54? 

6—Where can I purchase a high speed 
camshaft for this car? 

7—Publish wiring diagram of the Hud- 
son 6-54, 1914. 

8—Where can I secure plans for build- 
ing speedster body?—John Cretul,~ De- 
troit, Mich. 

1—60 to 65 m.p.h. 

2—The Hudson 6-54 will turn over 
2600 r.p.m. with a general tuning up of 
this engine. 

3—To attain this speed would necessi- 
tate reducing the weight wherever pos- 
sible, installing lightweight pistons, a 
careful balancing of all parts and a gen- 
eral reduction of weight throughout the 
entire chassis. The camshaft should be 
advanced one tooth. 

4—This condition is the result of the 
generator not delivering current. The 
generator and ignition will draw about 
fifteen amperes when the engine is run- 
ning with a consequent drain on the 
battery which will cause the effect of 
dimming the lights when the engine is 
running and when this load is removed 
such as when the engine is not running 
the full battery current is supplied to the 
lamps. 

5—Installation of ammeter is shown 
in Fig. 8 in the wiring diagram. We 
would advise that you use a Roller-Smith 
P. V. model instrument for this service. 

6—This can be purchased through the 
Continental Motor Co., and would be 
made special, costing a considerable 
amount of money. However, we would 
not in this case recommend the purchase 
of a special camshaft. 

7—This is shown in Fig. 2. 

8—We are unable to refer you to any 
concern that supplies the plans for Hud- 
son speedster bodies. 


REMOVAL OF BORG & BECK CLUTCH 


Q—A Crow-Elkhart, K36, 1918, equipped 
with Beaver engine, overheats in a very 
short time, The radiator has been cleaned 
and found satisfactory for circulation. 
The fan shows a maximum amount of air. 
The engine has been overhauled, but no 
new parts except rings were installed. 
This engine has a single port. exhaust, 
and I am informed that there is a three 
port head made for the same. Could this 
single port exhaust cause overheating? 
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Fig. 2 


Would a three port exhaust eliminate this, 
if it is the cause? 

2—Is there a 16-valve head made for 
this engine? If so, give name of manu- 
facturer. 

8—We wish to install new clutch fac- 
ings and remove the flywheel. Is it nec- 
essary to remove the engine from the car? 
Publish a chart showing how to disas- 
semble this clutch and how to remove 
intermediate transmission.—Fred F. Pre- 
nett, Grand Junction, Colo, 


1—In the diagnosis of internal trouble 
it is valuable to know the behavior of 
the engine before any work had been 
done on it. If this engine did not over- 
heat before the rings were installed, we 
would naturally be drawn to the conclu- 
sion that the rings were either not fitted 
properly or they were of a type that had 
too much wall tension. 


You do not state whether the engine 
overheated previous to the installation 
of these rings. It is probable, although 
not certain, that the rings may be fittting 
too tightly; this trouble, coupled with 
tight-fitting bearings, would set up 
enough internal friction to cause the 
engine to boil. We have not heard of 
the single port exhaust causing over- 
heating in this type of engine. 

Check over the timing of both igni- 
tion and valves before doing anything 
radical on this engine; also make cer- 
tain that the pump impeller is turning in 
the pump. Note whether the pump 
shows a strong stream by squeezing the 
hose at top of radiator, then speed up 
the engine. If a decided pressure does 
not occur, look to the pump for trouble. 

2—To our knowledge, there is no spe- 
cial 16-valve head manufactured for use 
on this engine. 

3—Removing the clutch, first mark 
your clutch cover and casing or housing 
on the flywheel with corresponding 
marks, so that you can put it back ex- 
actly as it came out. Next throw out 
your clutch as though you were going to 
shift gears and lock the clutch spring 
by placing a block 113/16 in. high and 
4 in. long between the cover and the 
yoke marked “E,” after which you can 
remove the clutch by taking the bolts 
cut which hold the cover to the flywheel. 

It is necessary, of course, to disconnect 
the front universal joint to do this work, 
and a jack should be placed under the 
clutch housing to take a portion of the 


weight away from the clutch pilot shaft. 
After you have completed your work and 
are ready to reassemble the clutch, dip 
the rabestos linings or rings in cylinder 
oil. 

In about every 1,000 miles remove one 
of the adjusting bolts “A,” and with a 
common ordinary oil can put in a little 
oil so as to lubricate the clutch linings 
or rabestos and .keep them softened up. 
In reassembling, be sure that the thrust 
ring which is held into the flywheel by 
the three dowel pins slides freely on the 
pins in question. A detailed drawing of 
the clutch is shown in Fig. 3. 


TIMING 1911 CADILLAC 


Q—There is a 1921 six-cylinder Buick 
with which we are having trouble. This 
car will run along sometimes a week or 
more without any trouble, and then as 
you are driving along at any speed it will 
backfire and stop, and by coasting along 
for a minute or two and then using the 
starter she will start right off again. We 
have put on a new vacuum tank and 
checked line all through, also putting in 
new screens in line throughout, but with- 
out results. Give remedy for this trouble. 

2—Publish diagram showing the exact 
marking of a 1911 Cadillac motor fiy- 
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Fig. 3—Section through Borg and 
Beck single plate clutch 
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wheel, also the time gears.—Kennedy’s 
Garage, Elk Rapids, Mich. 

1—Taking for granted that you have 
thoroughly checked up on every part of 
the vacuum system, we would suggest 
that you look to the carbureter, the float 
chamber or the well under the jet may 
contain water or some sediment that 
from time to time is drawn up into the 
jet, cutting off the supply of gas. 

We would recommend that you remove 
the carbureter, inspect and clean it thor- 
oughly. If this fails to give any results, 
we would advise a thorough inspection 
of the ignition system, with special at- 
tention to the coil, which should be given 
quite an extensive test to see whether it 
works under full speed and low speed 
of the interrupter and whether it op- 
erates consistently when the engine or 
coil is warm. This is best checked by 
removing the coil and running the in- 
terrupter for several hours, using the 
coil for a test coil. 

2—The timing of the valves on 1911 
model 30 Cadillac is as follows: Intake 
valve opens 20 deg. after top dead center, 
at which time the piston is 11/64 in. at 
top dead center. Intake valve closes 35 
deg. after bottom dead center, at which 
time the piston is 5/16 in. approximately 
from bottom dead center. Exhaust valve 
opens 35 deg. before bottom dead center, 
or when the piston is .412 approximately 
from bottom dead center. Exhaust closes 
10 ‘deg. after top dead center. 

Exhaust 10 deg. after top dead center 
or 3/64 in. approximately. The mark- 
ings given in degrees are accurate and 
should be used as standard instead of 
the dimensions given in fractions of an 
inch. If it is only necessary to find the 
top dead center position of number one 
cylinder. Then by measuring the pro- 
jected periphery of the flywheel, the de- 
grees can be marked off on the flywheel. 


INDIANAPOLIS RACE ENTRIES FOR 
LAST YEAR 

Q—Advise the total number cars in the 
last Indianapolis 500-mile race, and how 
many of these cars weer powered with 
eight-in-a-row engines?—Wendall Friday, 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Frontenac Special (eight); Frontenac 
Special, Mulford (eight); Frontenac Spe- 
cial, Van Ranst (four); Frontenac Spe- 
cial, L. L. Corum (four); Frontenac Spe- 
cial, M. E. Headley (four); Frontenac, 
Ellingboe (four); Frontenac Special, 
Ford (four); Duesenberg Special, Mur- 


phy (eight); Duesenberg Special, Sarles 


(eight); Duesenberg Special, Pullen 
(eight); Duesenberg Special, Miller 
(eight); Duesenberg Special, Boyer 
(eight); Duesenberg Special, Guyot 
(eight); Duesenberg Special, Bennett 
(eight); Sunbeam Special, Thomas 


(eight); Sunbeam Special, Resta (eight) ; 
Talbot-Darracq Special, Andre Boillot 


(eight); Peugeot Special, Wilcox (four); 


Peugeot Special, Chassagne (four); 
Junior Special, Brett (six); Junior Spe- 
cial, Thomas (six); Revere Special, 
Hearne (eight); Ballot Special, De- 
Palma (eight); Leach Special, Vail (six). 
The numeral after the name of the driver 
designates the number of cylinders. 
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WELDING, WHERE TAUGHT 

Q—W ould like some information on oxy- 
acetylene welding. What I want to learn 
is the trade. I have written several auto- 
mobile schools, but have not received any 
information regarding the welding. I have 
been informed that there is some manu- 
facturing company of the oxy-acetylene 
machine that would give a person a 
course if they bought a machine from 
them. Give your advice regarding this 
matter.—A. L. Hodson, Pleasant Plain, Ia. 

We know of no concern that gives a 
thorough course in welding for purchas- 
ing one of their machines. Any of the 
large concerns will give a few pre- 
liminary lessons, but they do not turn 
you out as a finished welder. The fol- 
lowing named schools have a curriculum 
which includes welding, they are the 
Lane Technical High School, Chicago, 
Ill.; St. Ignatius College, May street, 
Chicago, Ill.; Westside Welding Com- 
pany, 521 W. Jackson boulevard, Chi- 
cago, Ill. All three of these schools en- 
joy a good reputation. 


AIR LEAK CAUSES PUMP TO LOSE 
ITS PRIME 


Q—What causes Chevrolet 490 oil pump 
to lose its prime?—Charles Sanders, Grin- 
nell, Ia. 

Usually this trouble is caused by an 
air leak in the intake side of the pump 
either in the pump connections or in the 
pump copper tubing. Sometimes these 
leaks are so small that they cannot be 
detected until the pipe is subjected to 
considerable pressure. The entire pipe 
connection on the intake side of the 
pump should be removed and tested with 


air pressure in a vat of water. 


WIRING OF 1915 HUPMOBILE 


Q—Publish wiring diagram of 1915 
Hupmobile.—Pollock Brothers, Garage, 
Clds, Ia. 

A diagram of this system is shown in 


Fig. 4. 


INTERESTING INFORMATION ON 
OLD CADILLAC 


Q—I am interested in the suggestions 
to an owner of a 1914 Cadillac. You sug- 
gest that he try pistons with less clear- 
ance. Perhaps this may remove his 
trouble. If it will not I would suggest 
that he try the “Compression blocks” 
made up by the Cadillac Company shortly 
after they put these cars on the market. 
These are simply gaskets, about % in. 
thick, which go under the cylinder blocks, 
thus lowering the compression. Your 
reader says he has put in special valve 
caps to raise the compression. These caps 
are intended, as I understand it, to be 
used in conjunction with the compression 
blocks, the result being to increase the 
volume in the cylinder, and cut down the 
volume over the valves. 

The caps without the blocks might give 
too high compression. I have one of these 
cars, and have the same trouble, except 
that he says retarding the spark will stop 
his knock. The spark seems to have ho 
effect on mine, that is, to stop it. Of 
course, any engine will knock under too 
much advance. These engines seem to be 
a law unto themselves. Some of them go 
an unusually long time without cleaning, 
and others require cleaning unusually 
often. I use mine very little and have to 
burn it every few weeks, and take the 
blocks off frequently, because a torch will 
not get to the piston heads. Immediately 
after cleaning she has plenty of power 
and no knock, but very shortly develops 
what sounds like a spark knock, when 
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opened up either on a hill or on the level. 

The compression blocks did help a lot, 
however. On the other hand a friend of 
mine has one with 80,000 miles on it, still 
gives service, and he has never had this 
trouble. The hot-spot suggestion is in- 
teresting and I will try it, if you will give 
me the name of the one you think best 
and most reasonable. Bearings are alright 
and rings show no signs of blowing by. 
Car never smokes more than a faint blue. 
I have not checked the piston clearance, 
however. I presume the clearance at the 
skirt could be found with “feelers,” but 
how find what it is at the head? Can you 
tell me what it should be? I have tried 
all makes of oil, and always run on a 
very lean mixture—Wm. Downey, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

The name of the hot spot we refer 
to will be supplied by special letter. 
The clearance of the piston can be found 
only by the aid of an inside micrometer 
and an outside micrometer. The cylin- 
der bore should be carefully micrometed 
in several points and the pistons should 
be micrometed at the various ring lands. 
The following are the approximate di- 
mensions that should be followed for the 
fitting of cast iron pistons in automobile 
engines. 

Top land should have .003 to .004 of 
an inch clearance per inch of diameter 
of the cylinder bore. This means that 
on the Cadillac it should be from .012 
to .015. At the second land it should be 


.002 and .003 per inch of cylinder bore. 
The clearance of the skirt should be not 
more than .006. 


REVOLUTIONS OF DODGE ENGINE 

Q—Advise the number of revolutions 
per minute of the Dodge engine.—Funk 
Auto Service, Enid, Okla. 

The maximum h.p. which is 38 is ob- 
tained at a crankshaft speed of 2200 
r.p.m. The maximum engine speed is in 
the neighborhood of 2600 to 2700. 


CONVERTING MAXWELL ELECTRIC 
SYSTEM 

Q—We have in shop a 1916 Maxwell car 
equipped with a 7-volt Simms-Huff gener- 
ator: my customer had me replace the 
Atwater-Kent generator with Bosch mag- 
neto, but would like to have me use gen- 
erator and battery for lights. Publish 
diagram showing how to connect genera-. 
tor so it could be used for lighting.— 
Holmes Abernathy, Brickenridge, Tex. 


The diagram for these connections is 
shows in Fig. 5. 


FORMULA FOR PAINT REMOVAL 

Q—Supply the formula for removing 
paint from automobile body.—Puryear 
Bros. Motor Co., Roswell, N. Mex. 


The following is a formula much used 
for the removal of paint: Palmitic acid 
(vegetable), 25 parts; benzine, 35 parts; 
amyl acetate, 40 parts. This solution is 
applied with a brush. 
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REGULATING OUTPUT OF NORTH 
EAST GENERATOR 
Q—Supply information in regard to in- 
creasing the output of the model D 12- 
volt starter generator on a 1916 Dodge. 
This generator has four cables leading to 
it. A new armature was installed, also 
new brushes, but the maximum output is 
four amperes. Is there any way to regu- 
late this model generator so as to in- 
crease the charging rate?—Surrey Garage, 

Surrey, N. D. 

A very comprehensive analysis of the 
North East motor generator was pub- 
lished in the December 1, issue 1921. 
The generator charging rate is regulated 
by adjustment of the third brush. This 
is done by installing a shorter third 
brush and is shown on page 24 of the 
article referred to. 


UTILIZING MICHIGAN ENGINE FOR 
STATIONARY PLANT 


Q—We are mounting an engine from an 
old Michigan car for stationary power. 
Engine is in good shape. Engine number 
is 16463. Can you give me the bore and 
stroke, horsepower developed, and maxi- 
mum r.p.m. of this engine? 

2—At what r.p.m. would you recommend 
the engine to run, to give a h.p. of 
about 20? 

8—What height should the oil be car- 
ried in the crankcase? 


4—Where can repair parts be obtained 
for this engine? 













IGNITION 
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5—What year was the Premier car No. 
10837 model Z2 produced? 

6—Give name of manufacturer of this 
engine. 

7—Give name of manufacturer of the 
clutch. 


8—Give name of manufacturer-of gear- 
set. 


9—Give name df manufacturer of rear 
axle. 

10—Name of manufacturer of starting 
motor and generator. 

11—What is its maximum h.p. and 
r.p.m.? 

12—The car is equipped with 37x5 
tires and would like to have same reduced 
to 33x5. Where can the wheels be cut 
down and what would be the cost?—Earl 
J. Bailey, Lowell, Ind. 

1—The bore and stroke of this engine 
is as follows: 4% bore, 5% in. stroke. 
The maximum r.p.m. is 1800 and the 
maximum h.p. is obtained at 1400 at 


which time it develops 42 h.p. 
2—A speed of 900 to 1000 revolutions 


of the engine should deliver between 20 
and 25 h.p. 


3—The oil should be carried in the 
crankcase at a level between high and 
low points on the gage. The reservoir 
has a capacity of eight quarts. 

4—This information will be supplied 
by separate letter. 






MOTOR 
GENERATOR 


Fig. 7—Ward-Leonard internal connections 
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5—1913 and 1914. 

6—The engine was made to the speci- 
fications of the Premier Company by the 
Weidley Motor Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind. The Weidley built engine was a 
valve-in-head type and was installed in 
the later models during the latter part 
of 1914. The T-head engine was manu- 
factured by Herschell Spillman. 

7—The clutch was manufactured by 
the Brown-Lipe Company. 

8—The gearset was manufactured by 
the Brown-Lipe Company. 

9—The rear axle was manufactured by 
Timken. 

10—The T-head engines were equipped 
with an air starter manufactured in the 
Premier factory. The valve-in-head 
Weidely engine was furnished with elec- 
trical equipment by the Remy Company. 

11—The Herschell Spillman engine 
developed approximately 85 h.p. at 2000 
r.p.m. The Weidely approximately 58 at 
2400 r.p.m. 

12—The names of firms doing this sort 
of work will be supplied by letter. 


COMPUTATION OF POWER ABSORP- 
TION OF COOLING FANS 


Q—How much power does the fan on 
an Essex consume when engine is run- 
ning from.1500 to 3000 r.p.m. with fan 
belt properly adjusted?—Auto Sales & 
Service Company, Owensboro, Ky. 


* 6-Blade, 18-in. Fan 
R.P.M. H.P. 


ORS bt tel ne Le pA ie 08 
i aged BRASS Mc Me pee Soke reapers 20 
ee ES es Oe 65 
2500 ....... eT See eT ee WRN, LER! 0 1.25 
a pe CR AE SR RAE eh li — Rl Sc 2.07 
4-Blade, 18-in. Fan 
R.P.M. H.P 
Da ee aes eT Oe ge, SN es AE .09 
BE Riel hehnipssttbeplloeionactanlhtl ccnied ete och .o4 
ONE bade ia eo ee rad. AALS, 85 
ye eae ee Se Ce re es 1.71 
tet RE De) er a 2.87 


INTERNAL CONNECTIONS OF. DE- 
TROIT WARD LEONARD SYSTEM 


Q—Publish diagram of connections of 
Detroit motor-generator and controller.— 
Hootman’s Repair Shop, Clyde, Pa. 

The. diagram of the Detroit Ward 
Leonard system is shown in Fig. 7. 


WIRING VELIE MODEL 15 


Q—Publish wiring diagram of the Velie 
model 15, No. 20011.—Louis Hildenstein, 
Jr., New York, N. Y. 


The wiring diagram of this car is 
shown in Fig. 6. 


REMOVING CARBON FROM EXHAUST 
PIPE 


I notice in the December 29 issue of 
Motor AGE where a reader wants to 
clean a crooked exhaust pipe. If he will 
take a flue cleaner that fits the pipe tight 
and fasten a wire or rope to each end of 
the flue cleaner and fasten pipe in a 
vise, and then take hold of each wire 
and pull back and forth, the job will be 


easily done.—Earle Thompson, Wood- 
bine, Ia. 
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NAME AND MODEL 


gine 
Make 


En- 


Cylinders, 
Stroke 





Ambassador.......... R}Cont. . 
American.............C/H-5... 
anne. .... Series 40/Cont. . 
erson. 8-21-S/Own. 
heer Beauty Six .6-51/Cont.. 
uburn....... Beauty Six|Cont. . 
Beggs..............20T/Cont.. 
pS 4-32/ 11-5... 
ee ee 6-50) H-S. . 
Biddle......... BL & BS/Buda.. 
Brewster............ 91jOwn. . 


Buick . . 1922-31-35-36-37|( 
Buick..... 1922-4 1-5-6-7 | ( 


Buick... . . .1922-48-9-50}Own. . 


ea ae 61/Own.. 
"Era SS 
See V|Cont.. 
ee Oe 6-30) Own 
Chalmers.......... 6-30) Own 
Champion....... Tourist} Lyc. . 
Champion....... Special) H-S.. 
Chandler . . wee. -Six}Own 
eae 490) Own 
ee EE, FBiOwn. . 
Cleveland........... 41/Own. . 
Climber Four........- K/H-S... 
Climber Six. . . S|H-S... 
| ere “,890] Nort 
Columbia Challenger... .|Itut.. . 
columbia ..... D-C&CS|Cont 
ee ere ee C-53) Cont... 
Crawford........ 22-6-40) Cont. 


Crow-Elkhart... .L63-65|Lyc... 
Crow-Elkhart.. . .S63-65)H-S.. . 


eee D-19/Own. . 
SE. caine ss Sicaln 61-67} Cont... 
Dixie Flyer. ... .. H-S-70/ 11-5... 
sa sg Brothers........ Own. . 
Dorris. . ..... 6-80/0Own. . 
Tn 6 lw bes 19-14) D-Ly. 
Sree ees Own 

Duesenberg. . eee” 8)Own. . 
SS eae AjOwn.. 
|S Sa A-22/Own. . 
Durant.......... . .B-22)Anst. . 
eee 40/Own.. 
DM. . sccnsswcere K-4jLyc... 
Dl. i .sabasoree ee 7-R} Cont. . 
OSS K-1} Falls. . 
SSRs eee Own. 








Lye... 

rrr Ss n.. 

aa... thease Own. . 
lt SE ee Weid.. 
Handley_Knight.. Kn'ht. 
Hanson Six......... 60\Cont. . 
Hatfield. .......... A-42)11-S.... 
Ny ee 75/Own.. 
PSDB: onde cnet she 55/Own. . 
Tlaynes. ....--48)/Own.. 
Holmes... .... Series 4)Own. . 
judson 6........J/Own.. 
eee RiCont. . 
le... .. Series R\Own. . 
ers 638/H-S... 
PO ss oerintista MX/Own. . 
Jordan. . FiCont.. 








Lexington GORA Series S|: 


=. 


dwn... 
Jwn.. 


Own.. 
slown: d 
60) Cont. . 
Cont.. 
Own... 
Own 








Own. . 


Own.. 





Own. + 


6-3 x4% 


6-314x5 
8-3) x4} 6 
6-3 4x5 
Ht ef 4, 

“3 x5 Y 
o3isn5) 4 
4-34ox5 
6-3.14x5 


4-31 9x5 
4-334x5)6 
6-3)4x4) 2 


4-35 @x5! 4 
4-4! exd!o 
6-3'4x4!5 
4-3! 9x5 
6-3! 6x5 % 
6-3! 9x5 
12-23 7x5 


6-314 x4!9 
4314x515 


6-314x5 
6-3 8gx434 
6-3! 9x5"4 





8-3 x54 
4-334x334 
8-3 x5 
6-3 x54 
6-3! 4x4!6 
6-3!4¢x5 


8-3'4x5'4¢ 


6-354x5! 4 
6-3'4x44 


8-33 gx5 
6-4} 9x5) 6 


6-314x414 














Bore and | WB 


6-354x5'4| 136 
6-3'4x5 | 127 
6-3!4x449) 120 
8-314x5 130 
6-3'44x4!6) 121 
6-3)4x4bo] 121 


6-33 4434) 120 


6-33 4x41] 124 


8-314x5%] 132 
6-3'4x4'4| 122 
6-344x514| 126 
6-3'4x4l4] 117 
6-3'4x4)4] 122 
4-346x5 | 113 
4-3 x5 118 
6-3)4x5 | 123 
4-344x4 | 102 
4-344x514] 110 


4-34ox5 | 115 


Heberty) 132 


bo Bienes 123 


4-3 yex5!4) 112 


6-33 (x5! §) 136 


Tires | Pass. 


2- 





5 
Pass. 


is 


Pass. | Coupe 





108! ; 





33x5 RY 
32x4 1$2195 
33x4 2195 
d4x4ly) .... 
32x4 1575 
32x4)5 ose 
33x4 1775 
3x4 ae 
32x4 ieski 
$2x4 | 3475 
32x44} 1 
31x4 895 
33x4§ | 1360 
B4x4ho] .... 
33x5 | 3100 
32x44] .... 
34x44! .... 
$2x4 1245 
32x4 ca wh 
s2x34] .... 
$32x4 [1095 
33x4 1595 
30x3'o| 525 
32x4 975 
32x4 1175 
33x4 1385 
32x41o} 2250 
33x5 2485 
2x4 ine 
32x4 1475 
338x419 ate ie 
$2x4 | 2750 
332x346 It 1005 
33x4 1345 
34x414 | (5350 
33x4 | 11895 
32x4 1195 
32x4 850 
33x5 ae 
$ix4 985 
30x319) 1275 
33x5 | 6500 
332x414} 3000 
3ix4 ies 
32x415| 1600 
32x4 1485 
33x4 | 71095 
33x4 1395 
33x4 1345 
32x4 1095 





14500 
2195 
1650 
2620 
1575 
$2195 


1520 
1195 


1545 
13475 
6000 
935 
1395 


3100 
1890 


15350 
1795 





1195 

880 
14785 

985 
1275 
6500 
3200 


890 
1650 
1185 
1095 
1395 


1295 
1095 


1295 
1595 
3000 


14348 
2350 


1385 


12775 
1595 

1345 
12395 

1595 
3635 
1795 
1250 


1635 
2095 


1995 
$2125 
2675 


2050 
4090 


6500 
1985 











32x4 ee 

32x414] 2140 
$2x414| 2675 
33x4 1890 
32x4 ~~ 

33x5 | 3985 
32x4%} 6500 
32x4 is 
S2x4¥5) 2... 
33x44] .... 
33x5 | 4600 
35x5 cae 
32x4 1395 
32x414|13700 


2475 
2795 


2650 
1795 
2395 
3635 
1745 


2475 


“2125 
2175 
1390 


+1495 





$4500 
on ere 
1795 |$2450 
2645 | 3625 
1615 | 2275 
2320 
4350 
1295 
.... | 1885 
1585 | 2075 
3150 | 3925 
1935 | 2585 
1395 | 1995 
1395 | .... 
7995 
1695 | 2295 
5 ete 875 
1575 
1550 
.... | 3000 
2485 | 3385 
.... {P1995 
11475 |}2295 
2450 | .... 
2750 
5350 | 6250 
11895 | 2595 
+1395 | 1895 
as. | ee 
4785 | 5800 
Js) oe 
6750 | 7800 
..-. | 3800 
1365 
2250: 
11095 | 1345 
$1395 | 2165 
2195 


| 


1345 
1990 
2295 


“580 
3200 
1945 
3450 


2475 
1950 


3850 
2570 
1835 


5000 
6500 


4950 
10500 


2165 


Sedan 


















3700 


4700 






























































NAME AND MODEL | gine | Bore snd’ | WB | Tires | Pess. | Pass. | Pes Coupe| Sed ’ 
ea ires | Pass. | Pass. | Pass. jan 
Make Stroke : 
Maxwell....... ree. Hat ate 109 |31x4 |$ 885 |$ 885 | .... |$1385 |$1485 
Own. .| 6-414x6 | 140 |33x5 | 6300 |16300 |$6300 | 7500 | 7500 
Own. .! 4-334x634} 132 |32x414) 3950 [13950 |*3950 | 4850 | 5250 
Cont..| 6-3'4x44| 119 |82x4 |71985 | 1985 | .... | .... |... ‘ 
Dues.. 4-414x6 129 |32x434| 5600 | 5500 | .... | .... |] .... 
Own. .} 6-3lox5 120 |33x4 {11490 | 1490 |+1790 | 2290 | 2440 
F-50/Own..| 6-314x5 127 |33x4 SSEIEE Gche 1 SOE dove Benet 
Own..| 4-3144x414] 115 |32x314] 1205 | 1205 | .... | .... |... 
Monroe....... 1922-S-14)Own. .| 4-3'4x4'4] 115 [33x4 Peres Sere, ee 
NS ae tae 6-48|Cont..| 6-3'4x414] 122 |32x4 1785 | 1785 | 2285 | 2785 | 2785 
SE rae & 6-68/Cont..| 6-314x5'4} 125 [32x415/ |... | .... | 2285 | .... |... 
Murray-Mac Six....... Own. .| 6-314x5'4| 128 [384x415] 4250 | 4250 | 4250 
Nash.. .... 681-7/Own. .| 6-314x5 121 |33x4 1360 | 1390 |71540 | .... |] .... 
Nash...............682|Own. . 6-344x5 127 [34x44] .... | .... | 1540 | 2000 | 2390 
Nash Four......... 41-4)Own. .| 4-33¢x5 112 |33x4 1025 | 1045 | .... | 1645 | 1835 
National . .e..++.-BBiOwn. .| 6-349x5!4] 130 [32x414] 2990 112990 | 2990 | 4140 | 4240 
Noma. . a ..3C/Bea... 6-3'4x415 128 |32x414} 2000 |12100 |*2200 | .... | 3200 
eves. vesccil ID|Cont..| 6-344x514| 128 [32x44] 3000 [+3100 |*3200 | .... | 5500 
Norwalk......... 430-KS|Lyc...| 4-314x5 | 116 [32x3!5].... | 1085 | .... |... |... 
Oakland......... ...6-44\Own. .| 6-2}3x43,] 115 |32x4 | 1120 | 1145 [11265 | 1685 | 1785 
Ogren......6 T De Luxe|Cont..| 6-35¢x5'4| 134 |33x5 [14250 | 4350 | 4375 | 5200 | 5500 
oO dsmobile caus axe 43-A\Own. . 4-3}4x5)4 115 [32x4 [41145 | 1145 | .... | 1645 | 1795 
Oldsmobile.......... 46)Own. .| 8-224x434) 122 [33x44] .... [11735 | 1735 | .... | 2635 
Oldsmobile.......... 47/Own. .) 8-27@x419) 115 |32x4 1595 |(1595 | .... | 2145 | 2295 
DRIER... cixrites 4)Own..| 4-33¢x4 | 100 |30x344] 595 | 595 niga 850 | 895 
Packard...... Single-Six|Own. .| 6-334x414| 116 |33x414} 2350 | 2350 | .... | 3125 | 3350 
1 smggaal bharnee ‘Twin Six}Own..|12-3 x5 | 136 135x5 | 4850 | 4850 | 4850 | 6600 | 6800 
Paige... ..... 6-44]Own..| 6-34x5 | 119 |32x4 | 1465 | 1465 | .... | 1995 | 2245 
Paige. .. .. .6-66|Cont. . 6-334x5 | 131 |33x444)/2245 |}2405 | 2195 | 3100 | 3155 
Pan American... 6-SS/H-S...| 6-3144x5 | 121 |33x4 | 2000 | 2000 | 2100 | .... | .... 
Paterson....... .22-6-52|Cont..| 6-314x444| 120 [382x416] .... | 1550 | 1585 | 2595 | 2595 
Peerless......... 56-S-7|Own. .| 8-354x5 | 125 [34x41] __.. 142880 | 2880 | 3500 | 3790 
Picdment.......... 4-30}Lyc...| 4-31435 | 116 |32x3%|.... | 970] ....] .... |... 
Piedmont.......... 6-40/Cont..| 6-334x414| 122 |32x4 i ne Eo nceiEeeell pao’ 
Pierce-Arrow........ ...]Own..| 6-4 x519] 138 |33x5 | 7000 |16500 | 6500 | 8000 | 8500 
a 6-50)H-S...| 6-314x5 | 126 |32x414] 2285 | 2285 | 2375 | 3350 | 3400 
eT —. 4-42 x63{| 142 |35x5 | 6750 | 6750 | 6750 | .... | 7800 
I, 550-0. cs sical 6-DjOwn. .| 6-334x514| 12634 /33x5 | 3150 |13100 | 3250 | .... | 5000 
Premocar.. ..6-40 A Falls. | 6-3%x4!4] 117 [32x4 | 1295 | 1205 | .... | 1945 | 1995 
R&V comes eae eee R zee. -| 4-834x5 116 |32x4 .... | 1850 | .... | 2650 | 2750 
R & V Knight. . .J}O .| 6346x544] 127 |32x445| 2750 | 275u | 2750 | 3350 | 3450 
Reo Series... B-T6 & U6 Ben: -| 6-39 x5 120 |33x4 1595 | .... | 1595 | 2355 | 2435 
ReVere.. .....C]Dues..| 4-444x6 | 131 |32x414) 3200 | 3200 | 3200! .... } 4000 
Rickenbacker... .......|Own. . 6-344x3%{| 117 .|82x4 | .... | 1485 | .... | 1885 | 1985 
Roamer......... - .6-54-E!Cont.. Yoxb!,| 128 132x414] 2850 | 2585 |12750 | 3850 | 3850 
Roamer......... 4~75-E|Dues..| 4-414x6 | 128 |32x414| 3985 |13585 |13750 | .... |14650 
Rolls-Royce............ Own.. Hi tert 14344/33x5 | U.S. | Chassils Priee}11750 | .... 
ee ee Tee, R-22/Cont..| 6-314x4)4| 120 [33x4 | 1975 | 1975 | 2050 | 2400 | 2700 











































































IS is unis s Genwi 125/Own. .| 4-314x5 32x4 .--. | 1795 | 1795 
sapere Giz:....5.... DP|Cont..| 6-314x414| 118 |33x4 | 1605 | 1695 | .... | 2795 | 2795 
a ey Ser eee th ches" 4 sents A... Bs. pinnae ncaghadn wands 
phanneee yc... 2 x eee. coce | eves 
Oat .... 660-2 ang | 6-8Y4x5 rod _* = = 2305 sas | tans 
OS ar pr.. 32x: ied 
Standard By RS Ue tee JjOwn. . 8-314x5 127 34x44) 2500 ||2500 | 2500 | 3250 | 3500 
Stanley Steamer......../Own..| 2-4 x5 | 130 2800 | 2600 | 2600 | 3775 | 3850 
her -... SKLAOwn.. h 14 2950 | 2450 3450 
NE Se. ° Own. .| 6-344x414} 122 |33x416] 1675 |11745 |*1745 | 2650 | 2650 
Studebaker, Light SixlOwn, | G3¢ex43<| 112 [saee | f04s | 1048 | | i378 |'1750 
wn. . x4 32x bake 
Subdclon. Special Six}Own. .| 6-314x5 ; 119 |32x4 | 1425 | 1475 ||1475 | 2150 | 2350 
Studebaker. ..... BigSix}Own. .| 6-374x5 | 126 |33x415) . .... | 1785 | 2500 | 2700 
Rn eitie seihv eres Own..| 4-43¢x6 | 130 [382x414 2950 |12990 |*2990 | 3990 | 4450 
dutch oe —<— my x ra ee He _ — — :... | 2785 | 2785 
err uyc... % fe eee ecee cece 
— ..C-12 HS. .| 43% 35 115 33x4 1350 | 1350 
Talsa...........E-1-2-3)H-S...| 4-316x5 117 |33x4 1175 | 1175 
en Sreceeneseer even F-1/H-S.. .| 6-34jx5 119 |33x4 1585 | 1585 
PE. 48|Cont..| 6-314x414] 115 |32x4 | 1585 | 1585 |11800 | 2485 | 2485 
MRS cGags ss 0dsaken 34|Falls..| 6-314x444| 112 |32x314| 1235 | 1235 | .... | 1750 | 2085 
ae eee 581Own. .| 6-344x4!4] 115 [32x4 | 1395 | 1395 | .... | 2085 | 2085 
SS eee ee 6-S5|H-S...| 6-3'4x5 | 124 |32x4 | .... | 1885 | 1960 | 2785 | 2885 
ae 6-66/Cont..| 6-314x5!4| 124 |33x4%4] .... | 2085 | 2160 | 2885 | 2985 























Waltham ............ 6)Own..| 6-314x5 | 120 |32x4 | 2350 | .... | 2350 | 3050 | 3150 
Washington............ Cont..| 6-344x414| 116 |32x4 wee CAS ee 
Washington Jr.......... Falls..| 6-344x4'4] 116 |32x4 | .... | 1685] ....].... ].... 
Westcott.......... C-48|Cont..| 6-3 146x514 125 |32x4¥4/ .... | 2090 | 2090 | .... | 3490 
Westcott.......... A-44'Cont..| 6-344 x44 120 |32x4 | 1890 | 1890 |{2190 | 2890 | 2890 
Wills Sainte Claire. ABC Ywn..| 8-344x4 | 121 132x414] 2475 | 2475 | .... | 3275 | 3475 
Willys-Knight. . ..20\Own..| 4-35¢x414] 118 |[33x4 | 1475 | 1525 | .... | 2195 | 2395 

, SE Ae GUH-S...| 6-314x5 | 120 [32x4¥4] .... | .... | 2250] .... | .... 
| | ee oa 40/Own..| 6-834x5!¢| 1382 |35x5 | 3400 |13600 | 3400 | 4450 | 4550 









































— ee get. {t—4-passenger. {—3-passe **—Price without starter and demountable 
rims. ice with starter and cemoinialite tims hms $414, +t—Price without starter and demountable 

rims. Price with starter and demountable rims $443. 
a Make: Anst—Ansted. Bea—Beaver.- Cont—Continental. Curt—Curtiss. D.Ly— 
coming. Dues—Duesenberg. H-S—Herschell-Spillman. IeR—Leroy. Lyc—L: = 












Hee Metheey Rody eRedene, Rate tente "Wai Wdaie Wem 
$Model 47-34 x 414 Tires, 
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Specifications of Current Motor Truck Models 

























































































a 3 
4 : 3s TIRES = NAME 2 TIRES NAME 3s TIRES £ 
—_ -_- f ‘ a 
é= | § & | Front Rear z MODEL es Rear @ MODEL £3 | Front Rear § 
é é C | A 
= a | iz 
$1650§ |334x5 |34x5t 34x5t W\|Commerce, 18 | 234 | | 5 
2260 [384x514 |36x3}4 36x5  W||Coneord, A 2” wt eas a Mya Bw 
2485 [334x514 [36x34 36x6_  W/| Concord, B 3 36x8  W||Garferd, 25 Spexbye [Stat Sta5t 
3205 |434x5%4 |36x4* 36x" W1|\ Concord, AX 2 36x6  W||Garford, 70-H seeabie (Seed Boat 
bod senb¥4 — 2 Fee 3 36x8  W/||Garferd, 77D tiixe ? |s6x3 36a 
2205 1334x514 |34x314* 34x5* WilCorbitt, H-22 | 1 Sard’ Wilcartord 150-4 Bx6ly * (30x6  d0nrd 
2795 414x855 36x4° 36x7 Corbitt, E-22 | 114 34x4.  Wi|Gary, F Saxe [30x844 36a4- 
vise [384x5 [35x5¢ 35x5t —W| (Corbitt, C-22 2 36x6 W\ (Gary, I + "1514 (36x32 36a5 
oe ae et tle sa as 
tats Boxt Box? W)iCorbitt, Azz [334-4 36x10 W\\Gary, M 371615 (3006 f0xGd |W 
Xx 36x x7* orbitt, AA-22 / ; 51 |36x: 36 
Sd ee oe "leo ‘abt fae’ SW 
ne, soe Six 36x x12 Elder, AS ) i 1x6 |26x5 . 
Alcr'nMulti-Trl20| i605 |a“351< (34x5.  345BU|Day-Elders | 114 Six) W\|Gelden West, GH| 3 isn [ost Su W 
= 4 x6 36x4* 36x4d* Day-Elder, D 2 36x7 W||Gold West, G 4 3 ox6 sen w 
275 $14x6 36x5* 36x5d* ay-' \ 2% 36x7 W|/Gr. — _ reed, Oa - . 
coat 3)4x5 : 33x5T 33x5f Day-Elder, F 34 36x5d W 1-Ton} 1 376x416 |36x415 34x5 B 
1915 [354x514 [34x34 Bxt —1!Day-Elder, B | 5 40x6d* W||Graham Bros. A | 1 BYgudlg |33xdi at 366 
2605 /414x5!9 [364 36x7 Dearborn, 1 35x35 W|lGramm-Pion. 10 | 1 Bins (3345 a 
= 4 a 26x5 , Maid Dearborn, FX 1% 34x5  W||'Gramm-Pion. 15 | 1! 4 33, $255 3aa3)4 + SeaBe ; 
cove [BB4x54¢ [4x3 14" Bind Dearbern, F 11g 34x5  Wil'Gramm-Pien. 65 | 114 36¢x8 [36x302" 36:8 |W 
eos 1884x5M4 |34x319  34x6 Dearborn, 48 2 34x7  WiltGramm-Pion. 20| 2 as4x5!4 [36x4* 36x7* WW 
+++ [834x514 [834x314 34x6 Defiance, G 1 35x5t Bi |'Gramm-Pion. 30 | 234 asqx5'5 [36x4* 36x4d* W 
hes 4¥axb'4 34x39 34x6 Defiance, 1% 36x6t 1||4Gramm-Pion. 40 314 st ss 36.5 ar WwW 
co AGS Bete a. MBSR ns. | st licramertemes] | at ua beet SY 
~~: ee ce, coe DeMarting 2° | 2 IE emcee ts Ho6 "fae Aout W 
Y ee 34x54 x 36x6T DeMartini 3 3 
| 2 (RARBG Fates 36c0f Tl lDeMartins «| 4 sol? Wiiltlehe, 114 "bag, 3aaats* 366" W 
24 |... |4'4x5M [36x47 36x8*  W|iDenby, 31 14% 35x5t  B|\Hahn, EE 914 4353504 36x4° 36x8" | W 
4x5 |32x4!¢h 32x434¢ W|\Denby, 33 114 387+ 1\|Habn, F 314 4ijx5%¢ (36x5° 36x10° 
yg | 2475 |siix5, [stasis x5 Denby, 34 2 36x6 ‘|| Hahn, EF 5 S20 [36:0 d0xl2 W 
24g | 3175 |s\9x514 |36x4 304d W||Denby, 214-3 36:7 —«d||Hal-Fur, E 1 Tet Gast seer W 
34 | 3075 tg x5'4 |36x5  40x5d  Wi|Denby, 27 4 36x5d || Hal-Fur, B 213 414x514 (35 at dart ow 
eal fas [eiehc it. dust Wiper Be |, goat iter? |S) om ae Rat at 
as oaae oes on —. , ee oy 114 aia W Hot ie He, Bhar wy poll W 
‘ 4x5% |34x' xl Dependable, D 2 Y 14 i 
5 | 4100 |4¥4x5'4 34x6 36x12 D Dependable, E | 214 ahd W Ht r 3° asi ses dosed W 
te 2475 4 x5\% 36x319* 36x5* W/||Dependable, G 314 36x6 38x7 W|| Hall, 7 cha 7 Karte: ow yes HY 
. 2775 4 x5! |36x314* 36x68 W|\Diamond T, O_ |1-134 36x315t 36x4t WilHarvey, WOA | 2 4 cx545 [34x sar W 
214 | 3160 |t, 515 [2604*" 3608" W Diamond T, FS | 114 4 [BOa3is Box5 W||Harvey, WFA | 214 dica5's |36x4 «3x7 W 
344 | 4175 [41405 |36x5  40x5d W||Diamend TT | 114 36x5  Wi|Harvey, WHA | 314 415x61; |36x5  36x5dW 
5 434x6 |36x6 © 40x12 W/|Diamond T,U | 2 36x7_  W||Hawkeye, K lig 38 ix5i¢ \34x3!5* 34x5° 
A the x4 |34x5t 34x5t ~—I||Diamend T,K_ | 314 36x5d W/||Hawkeye, M o” ref Soa 366° I 
' sss mes; ae Diamond T, EL | 5 40x6d W||Hawkeye, N 314 416x634 |36x5* 36x10" I 
1 | 4050 farcxs,  [atca1s Bx 1fDiamend T, S| 5 40x6d  W||Hendri 214 414x584 |36x4* 3637" W 
1 | 1495 [356x514 |35x5 35x5t —W]| Diehl, B 1 3x6. I||Hefman, B's | 153 5 [on3ss 30. W 
1% | 2100 |3%4x5'¢ [34x34 3x5 —_I||Diapateh, F 1 34x4¢ —_1|| Huffman, C 134 ei late ae I 
2% po 34x54 Mart ; 3x6 I Doane 2% 6x7 C||Hurlburt A 11g Veet Tr 3b W 
4x 34x3} x Doane 16 urlburt i (xg 5 
$14 | 3500 |f x6 [36x5*° 3on5d* 1l|Deane ts sed Cllteibes ¢ 32 ae es fed Ww 
! 16x ‘ 5 Brothe urlburt F 1g 
14g | 1905 |38¢x5 [306x336 35, I[Deni, Kean 2-286 — g Se Mapes 
38 a 474x514 36x4 36x4d 1||Derris, K-7 3% 36x10 W/||Indep’d’t(Iowa), 5 316x5 34x314 34x4 I 
ste] 2195 [4}9x6's [B05 361011 ort, tes 1% 31x4 —_B||Indep’d’t(lowa), G 384x514 [34x31 345 
s16-4| 5000 i4}4x6 ” [6x6 3x6 W [Double Drive B | 3 6  W||Indep’d’t(la.), Hl Wex5'¢ (36x4 36x4 ST 
4 | 5500 |fex6 [x6 6x6 W) Dante, A 14 38x7}  W|Indep d’t(Ohio), F x5 |36x314 36x35 |W 
7 | 6000 [5rgx8 [a6 36x, W Duplex E 314 36x8 1 ||Indep’d’(Ohie), H iiinbY, (36d 36nd W 
144 | 1500 [3%4x5 [34nd 34x5 WW . . 345d inky CUObie), K 435x514 |36x5 ” 36x5d WW 
214 | 2250 |i%4x5'4 [36x4 36x7-- W| | Eagle, 100-X 34x35 —I||Indiama, 20 2 Saabs (sod Sore W 
1 | vs+ (B4x5!s [BSxOP | 35x5t Bil Eagle, 100-2 34x7* _1||Indiana, 25 214 “e53 lauds Senge W 
Lig 4x8, [30x3g* B6x5*  W]IEre 36x6¢ W||Indiana, 35 314 43¢x51¢ [36x5" 36x5d* W 
244 414x514 |36x4 -36x8 a wee 2 a0)4 esse seee” 
214 414x514 |36x4 368 «Ss W\|F.W.D.,B 36x6 _Billnteraational,S | 3 ss abt shot t 
Hf 4%4x6 36x5 36x10 Facto, 1921 36x8*  W/linternational, 22 | 1 31 5x5! 30n34 30a3 i 
; HS a 4 36x5d = W/||Fageol, 114 34x6* W/|International, 31 | 114 315x514 36x3! 4 36x4 I 
34x 36x 40x6d W Fageel, 2) 36x7_ W// International, 41 2 315x514 361344 36x5 I 
144 | 2075 |33(n5  |35x5 387 W Fatech 37 ee Tiree i | 3 ee feb wo E 
2 sun ie — 2 by 7 International, 101 | 5 444x5 (36x56 40x10 I 
4x6 [36x6 © 43x9~— Wi | Federal, SD j 34d 
3% | 4425 [4i4x6 |36x5 36x10 W/|Federal, TE Sass) WilJeckee aw | 336 ins per ser 
414x524 (3618 3871 Federal, UE 36x7 W||Jumbe, 15 1g 3842514 |36x3!4 365 I 
M195 fara [2x86 0314 1 Federal, X2 inet |W Jumbo, 25 315 Genes [sex ard 
x x x l4* imbo, : 
1125 |3}4x5!4 |33x4¢ 35x5¢ W/|Forschler, A re W Jumbo, 38 34 ne eas. salet 
vs. {884x514 [36x314* 36x5* WI|Forschler, AX 36x5  W\|Jumbe, 40 es 6 ist ao T 
ties ts: = 36x7* W|/Forschler, 36x7 W - nedh wlkeorwe 
3 16x51 x 36x10 W|/Forschler, BX 34x% 
siz. |#24x5% [86x68 40x12 W]|Pront Drive C er | oP 114 ee bet se OW 
2450 |3!¢x5[36x6* = 38x7* K-Z, 2% 213 ve 36nd cas OW 
1800 {384x5 [34x5 | 34x5_ WIIG & Jv 20 Sixt W||K-Z. 34 315 iar os | todo W 
1 | ZS [shexiyg [Btstrg Bixd WIIG & dor 36x7.  WIIK-2.5 t Siar bese | amet Ww 
lo 2 xi x3! x & J** alamazoo, 34; 
214 | 3250 |424x5'4 [3x4 36x7 WIIG.MCC., KI Ere +H meee ti ae5 ed a8 |W 
21g | 3150 Wsc8'4 Sixt 3x7 GMC, Kal A 36x7* W|\|Kalamazee,H | 2! 775 \set 308 W 
19 x54 136x x y 71 A 31 ‘ : 
5 | 4500 |434x6  |36x6 © 40x12 WI|G.M.C., K101A eS See e s |o — = SF 
1 | 2350 |334x5 |34xt 9 34x5 W K A 28 ye tet one Ww 
14 | 2550 Riss, lid 3608 Rouen ie Saxe USoearst eect E 
Yex5'4 |36x 6x7 *2-cyl. +6-cyl. ! ; earns, ; a 
214 | 3250 [ivexb'¢ [364 36x W PA, Be a males. Kt | 1 BABI, 3003's as 
14 | 1875 [994x5, [ataag x5 Final Drive: W—Worm, I—Internal Gear, C—Chains, D— ||2Kelly-S.. K-34 | 134 3aeaBie sasha 308 |W 
: 3 gd x5'4 |36x4 = 36x7 Double Reduction, B—Bevel, 4—Four-Wheel, E—External 2Kelly-S., K-38 214 33 erty 36x4 7 36x4d OW 
51g, 1990 faagxs ” Rixt, Sted Wl) Gear. *Tires—optiona. ic Tires. All otners solid. ||2Kelly-S., K 216 334x5!4 |36x4 36x4d_ 
sir: i He ast ee pene on aes body. §—Price includes several items of ||*Kelly-S., K-40 3% sh4x8'4 %4 36x5 40x5d C 
‘ pan a *Kelly-S., K-41 3% 414x616 (86x59 40x5d Ss 
4x5 \35x5t = 35x6t 2Kelly-S., 34 43 14x615 36x5 4Oxsd SW 





1—Gramm-Pioneer, 


2—Kelly-Springfield. 
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Specifications of Current Motor Truck Models—Continued 
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Kimball, AC 
Kimball, AK 
Kimball, AE 
Kimball, AF 
Kissel, Express 
Kissel, Utility 
Kissel, Freighter 
Kissel, H. D. 
Kleiber, AA 
Kleiber, A 
Kleiber, BB 
Kleiber, B 
Kleiber, C 
Kleiber, D 
Koehler, D 


Koehler, F 
Keehler,MT, Trac 


Lange, B 
Larrabee, X-Z 
Larrabee, U 
Larrabee, K 
Larrabee, L-4 
Larrabee, W 
Luedinghaus, C 
Luedinghaus, W 
Luedinghaus, K 


Maccar, L 
accar, H-A 
Maccar, 


Mack, AB Chain 
Mack, AB Chain 
Mack, AB D.R. 


eck, 
Mack. AC Chain 
Mack Trac, AB 
Mack Trac., AC 
Mack Trac. AC 
Mack Trac., AC 
Mack Trac., AC 
Mapleleaf, AA** 


Mapleleaf, DD** 
Master, JW 
Master, W 
Master, D 
Master, A 
Master, E 
Master, B 
Master, F 
Master Trac., T 
Maxwell, 1'4 
Menominee, HT 
Menominee, H 
Menominee, D 
Menominee, G 
Menominee, J-3 
Moline, 10 
Moreland, 21B 
Moreland, 21C 
Moreland, 21H 
Moreland, 21J 


Norwalk, 3SE.Spec! 
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© e 
TIRES ° NAME 2 TIRES = NAME TIRES 
7 AND 22 AND en, 
Rear @ MODEL 5a Front Rear q MODEL Front Rear 
i it ; 
40x6d C|/0. K., K1 14 | $2675 4 |36x314 36x56 = W)|Si 26x6 40x6d 
40x7d_ = C}|0. K., L1 216 | 3450 % \36x4 36x8 W||Southern, 10 34x314 34x4 
38x7t 1\|O. K., M1 3% | 4250 6 |36x5 36x5d W/||Southern, 15 36x6t- 34x4 
36x7 — W|/Ogden, Al 144 | 2375 36x314 36x5  W||Southern, 20 36x6¢  40x8* 
36x8 =W Or en, E 24 | 2975 36x4 — 36x7_-- W| |Standard, 1-K 34x314* 34x5* 
36x10 W/)|Old Hickory, W | 1 1775 36x814* 36x4*  W||Standard, 76 36x4* 36x7* 
40x12 Wi\Old Reliable, A 14 2350 34x4 36x6 W||Standard, 66 36x5 36x10 
40x7d_ W!|Old Reliable,B | 244 | 3500 34x4  36x4d W/)|Standard, 5-K 36x6 = 40x12 
34x5¢  W/{|Old Reliable,C | 344 | 4250 36x5  36x5d W/|/Sterling, % 36x34 36x5* 
36x5  W)|Old Reliable, D | 5 5250 36x6  40x6d W/||Sterling, 2 36x4 —- 36x6* 
36x7 W||OldReliable,KLM| 7 6000 36x6  40x7d C||Sterling, 24 36x4*  36xd4d* 
36x5d  W dsmobile Econ.| 1 =| 1095 35x5¢ 35x5t 1 a 316 36x5*  40x5d* 
34x5* Ww Olympic, A 244 | 3500 36x4 36x7 W ing, 36x6*  40x6d* 
36x6* WwW Oshko: 2 3750 36x6t  36x6t 4 Sterling, SC 36x6 40x6d 
36x7* W Oshkosh, AA 2 3850 36x6F 36x6t 4|| Sterling, 714 36x6 40x7d 
36x8 W/|Oshkosh, B 24 4150 38x7¢ 38x7t  4||Stewart, 14 32x41 6} 32x4} of 
36x5d Ww Oshkosh, BB | 2h 4300 38x7 38x7t 4||Stewart, 15 35x57 =. 35x5T 
40x12 W)|Packard, EC i. 3500 36x4 36x7_—- W|Stewart, 9 \% 34x34 34x5 
34x5 W||Packard, EX 1); 4000 36x6¢  40x8t W||Stewart, 7 34x4-34x7 
36x7 WwW Packard, ED 2- 4100 36x5 36x5d W|/Stewart, 7-X % 34x4 -34x7 
36x7_ - W||Packard, EF 4 4500 36x6  40x6d_~=s W|/Stewart, 10 Ve 4 36x5d 
36x10 W)|/Paige, 52-19 114 | 2880 34x34 34x5 = W| Stewart, 10- Ye 36x54 
36x7 + W/||Paige, 54-20 215 | 3400 34x4  34x8 = W||Stoughton, % enti 34x44] 
Paige, 51-18 3 4285 36x5 36x5d W||Stoughtoft, A 1 34x46} 35x5t 
36x7* C||\Parker, F20 2 3500 34x4 36x4d_ ~~ W||Stoughton, B 114 36x34 36x5 
34x5f B/|Parker, J20 319 | 4400 36x5 40x5d W||Stoughton, D 2 36x4 36x7 
34x5 W|/Parker, M20 5 5500 36x6 40x6d W||Stoughton, F 3 36x5d = 36x5d 
36x7 W||Patriot, Revere 1 1500 35x5t 35x5t W|/Sullivan, E 2 owe 36x7* 
36x54  W| (Patriot, 2 | 2050 14 |34x314 34x5  W/|Sullivan, H 314 36x5d 
40x6d W||Patriot, Washgt’n | 3 2900 $ |36x4 36x7 W||Superior, D 1 iat jo 
35x57 W||Piedmont, 4-30 1 1200 34x4¢ 34x4¢ W/)|Superior, E 2 6x6 
34x5* Pierce-Arrow 2 3200 36x4 36x4d W/|Super Truck, 50 | 24 3nd 36a8 
36x7* Pierce-Arrow 344 | 4850 — yy} W||Super Truck, 70 | 34 36x5 = 40x5d 
Pierce-Arrow 5 4850 6x5 Ww Truck, 100 | 5 36x5 40x12 
26x6 Pioneer, 59 1 1550 xt ot Batt W||Super Truck, 150 | 74 36x6  40x7d 
36x4d Pittsburgher 144-2} 3000 
36x5d ) | | Pittsburgher 3 3800 4 bee 3008 W/||Texan, A38 % 33x4 —- 33x4 
36x6d ) |\Power, 2 3150 ; |36x5 36x7 W||Texan, TK39 114 36x6 38x7 
40x6d Power, 316 4250 36x5 40x10 W)||Tiffin, GW 1% 36x314 36x5 
40x14 1||Premocar, B-143 | 116 2475 36x6¢ 36x6t W//Tiffin, MW 24% 36x4 36x3Led 
36x3'44d D||Rainier, R-21 34 1990 35x5¢ 35x5¢ W)||Tiffin, PW 3} 36x5 40x5d 
— C||Rainier, R-19 1 2150 34x34 3x4 W|/Tiffin, F50 5 36x6 40x6d 
36x4 C}{Rainier, R-16 1% 2490 34x314 34x5 W||Tiffin, F60 6 36x6 40x12 
364d Rainier, R-18 2 2890 { |34x4 34x6 W ||Titan 316 36x5 36x10 
36x4d Rainier, R-20 214 | 3550 34x4 34x7 W ||Titan 5 36x5 40x6d 
36x4d \Rainier, R-15 344 | 4400 4 |36x5 36x5d W/||Titan 2 34x4* — 36x7 
40x5d '}|Rainier, R-17 5 5100 36x6 = 36x6d_ = W| | Titan, 6-Ton 6 36x5 40x12 
40x6d  C Ranger, TK-22-2 | 2 2775 36x6¢ 38x it W||Tower, J 1% 85x5 = 38x7 
40x12 C||Reo, F 34-14} 1245 34x4hot — Lét B||Tower, 2% 36x43 6x7 
40x7d_ C||Reliance, 10A 114 | 2400 36x314 1||Tower, G 34 36x5 36x5d 
36x4d C||Reliance, 20B 24 3100 2 |36x4 Sontd 1|| Traffic, C “ 34x314* 34x5* 
x C||Republic, 75 34 1395+] 32x41g 32x414 1) /Traffic 3 36x4 36x7 
40x6d C||Republic, 10 1 1395 35x5¢ 35x5t 1||Transport, 20 1 34x34 34x4 
40x12 C\||Republic,10Exp. | 1 1695 35x5¢ = 35x5T 1|| Transport, 30 1% 36x314 36x5 
40x7d C||Republic, 11X 1! 1795 34x316 34x5 1}|Transport, 50 24 36x4 36x7 
36x7 W||Republic, 19 21 2195 36x4 36x7 1||Transport, 70 34 36x5 = 36x10 
36x4d W||Republic, 20 344 | 3095 36x5 36x10 1||Traylor, B 1% ‘134x314 34x5 
36x5d W/|Rowe, CW 1 3000 36x6¢ 36x6t W|/Traylor, C 2 36x4-36x7 
40x6d W/|Rowe,C.D.W. | 2 3300 34x4  86x344d W) Traylor, D 3 36x4  36x8* 
34x5 WiiRowe,G.S.W. | 3 4150 34x5  36x5d = W| | Traylor, E 4 35x5 = 40x10 
36x7 WiiRowe,G.P.W. | 3 5250 38x7t 42x9t + W!/Traylor, F 5 36x6 = 40x6d 
36x7 D||Rowe, HW 4 4500 36x5 36x6d W]|!Triangle, AA 4-1 34x44} 34x44ot 
40x5d W)|Rowe, F. W. 5 5500 36x6 40x6d W)||Triangle, A 1% 34x314* 34x6* 
40x5d D/|Sandow, 1 2295 34x316 34x5 W||Triangle, C 2 36x4*  36x6* 
40x6d W/||Sandow, CG 1144.| 2590 34x4 34x6 W|/Triangle, B 216 36x4*  36x7* 
40x6d D//Sandow, 244 | 3275 36x4 36x7 W||Triumph, G 1 34x5¢ 34x5T 
36x7 D||Sandow, M 344 | 4295 36x5 36x5d W||Triumph, HC 114 36x314 36x5 
32x4 W||Sandow, L 5 4975 36x6 40x6d = W/|Triu B 2 36x4 36x7 
36x5 W||Sanford, 25 2% Saas 36x4 36x4d = =W/|Twin City, B.W. | 2 36x4 36x7 
36x5  W/||Sanford, 35 34% | @... 4 |36x5 36x5d W||Twin City, A.W. | 314 36x5 = 40x5d 
36x8  W)/Sanford, 50 5 ae 36.5  40x6d W)/*Twin City, B 3% 36x6 —-36x6 
36x10 W/|Schacht,2-Ton | 2 3200 14 |36x4 36x7_ = W| Twin City, A 5 36x7_ — 36x7 
40x12 W)||Schacht, 3-Ton 3 3800 » |36x5 36x5d W)| Ultimate, A 2 36x314* 36x6* 
36x6t 1||Schacht, 4-Ton 4 4200 36x5  36x5d W)\Ultimate, AJ 2 35x5t — 38x7t 
36x6 W||Schacht, 5-Ton & 4400 36x5 40x5d W)|\Ultimate, AJL 2 36x34 36x6 
36x8 W||Schacht, 7-Ton 7 5000 36x6 40x7: W]|/Ultimate, B 3 36x4* 36x4d* 
40x5d W/)|Schwartz, A 1 1625 33x416t 33x4)4T B|/Ultimate, BL 3 36x4* 36x4d* 
40x6d W/||Schwartz, BW 1%} 2600 34x314* 34x7* W//Union, F 214 36x5°  36x8* 
|\Schwartz, C.W.S. | 2'4 | 3200 36x4 36x8 W||Union, HW 4 36x6 40x12 
33x4F I||Schwartz, DW 5 4900 36x6 40x12. W/|Union, JW 6 6 40x14 
35x5* I||Selden, 30 14% 2250 34x314 34x5 W||United, A 1% 36x314* 34x5* 
36x6* = I|/Selden, 50 214 | 3250 36x4 36x7  W{|United, 244 36x4* 36x7* 
36x6 1||Selden, 70 314-5] 3750 9 136x5 36x10 W//United, C 3% 36x5 = 36x5d 
40x8 1||Selden, 90 5-7 | 4950 36x6 40x12 W//United, V 5 36x6 = 40x6d 
40x8 1||Seneca, M 14 920 30x314+ 30x314t B||United States, U 1 34x5t 34x57 
34x6 I||Service, 12 34 ica 32x44 32x41¢t B|/United States,NW) 114 36x5 36x34 
36x5 W||Service, 15 114 34x41 44 35x5T B||United States, N | 144 36x314* 36x5* 
36x7 W| |Service, 220 1% 34x34 34x5 W||United States, R | 3 36x4 36x4d 
36x5d W!||Service, 31 2 36x314 36x6 W||United States, S 4 36x5 36x5d 
40x6d W||Service, 36 2 35x5t 38x7t W|/United States, T | 6 36x6 40x6d 
36x7*  W!||Service, 51 2% 36x4 36x7 W|\Velie, 46 1%. 36x34 36x5 
36x8* W ice, 71 3% eee 36x5 36x5d W||Veteran, M** 1% 35x5t 35x5T 
36x5 W||Service, 76 3% te 36x5 36x5d W|/Veteran, P** 2 36x4  — 36x7 
36x4d W/|Service, 101 5 Pee 36x6 40x6d W||Veteran, R** 3 36x4  36x7 
36x7* W)||Signal, NF 1 1950 34x5t 36x6t W//Veteran, S** 4 36x5 36x10 
36x5 § W)/Signal, H 1% | 2450 34x4 36x6 W/{|Vim, 29 % 3ix4f = 31x4T 
36x7 W/||Signal, J 2) 2875 34x4 36x8  W||Vim, 30 % 32x44 32x44 
36x8 W]/Signal, MY} 3} 3675 6 136x5 40x5d W)\Vim, 31 1 35x5¢ — 35x5T 
36x10 W Vim, 22 2 36x4 36x6 
36x4d  W *2-cyl. t6-cyl. All others, not marked, are 4-cyl. ||Vim, 23 3 36x5 36x5d 
40 W|| Trac., Tractor. ian made. ulcan, 25 24% 36x4 36x8 
36x6 WwW Final Drive: WiWen I—Internal Gear, C—Chains, D— |!Vulcan, 25P 3 36x6 40x8 
son W!| Doubie Reduction, 28—Bevel, 4—Four-Wheel, E—External ||Waiker-JohnsonA| 2 34x5 = 38x7 
34x4 W|| Gear. *Tires—optional. +Pneumatic Tires. All others solid. Walker-Johnson,B| 3 36x4 36x8 
34x314d W|| ttPrice includes body. §—Price includes severa' items of ||Walter, S 15 36x6  40x6d 
34x5 W!! equipment. Ward-LaF., 2B 2% 36x4 36x: 
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Specifications of Current Motor Truck Models—Continued 




























































































_ ae 
= = 
NAME ; P TIRES ; : ; 
“a i i H aus : “Ne 4 i. 2 4 TIRES = NAME : ts i TIRES 
Ee a ront er ¢ ee| #¢ ” |Front’ Rear MODEL r 2H | Front Rear 
Fis 3 i o| 9 3 i - 3 6a 3 i 
Ward-LaF., 4A | 3!4 | $3900 |434x6% |36x5  30x5d ~— W|| Wichita, RX 214 | $3600 |414x6 [36x4* 36x8* _W|| Winther, 430 | 124 334x5  \32x4 2x4 
coos |t | ie bos be ee cies 19s] oe tee bee cer wleeeee = | pe] oe fee Gee ef 
Watson, N 314 | 3825 |4t¢x5i¢ |36x5 36x10 W||Wileox, AA 1 1900 [334x514 |36x4* 6x4" - W|| Winther, 50 214 | 3995 +36 Seutt roar i 
Western, W124 | 1'g | 2550 [414x514 |36x314* 36x5° W||Wileox, BB 144} 2550 |4i¢x5  [36x4 36x5__W|| Winther, 70 314| 4200 |4 x6 |36x5 I 
Western, L144 | 1'4| 2550 1384x5 _ |36x3!4* 36x5* W||Wileox, D 234 | 3000 |assss [oeeae  seaascaewllwemmer ase | 232 | goo leas bee see | 
Western, W2'4 | 24 { 3250 [414x514 [36x436x7 ~—- W|| Wileox, E 314 | 3050 /414x6 |36x5*  36x5d* W||Winther, 109 |5 | 5250 |434x6 |36x6 40x5d_—sd 
Western, L2'4, | 2'4| 3250 |41¢x6 [36x4 36x7_ + W|| Wilcox, F 5 | 4350. [434x614 |36x5  40x6d W||Winther, 140 |7 | 59000 (5 x6 (|36x6  40x7d_ I 
Western, W3'4 | 3:4 | 4250 |4}gx6 [30x5 W || Wilson, F 14 | 2270 |3%4x5  |36x314 36x5  W/||Wisconsin,B | 1 | 1950 |4 x53¢ [34x5t 34x5t W 
White, 15 34 | 2400 [334x514 |34x5t 34x5t _B/| Wilson, EA 214 | 2825 |434x544 |36x4 -36x7_ «= W|| Wisconsin 1 | 1600 [3%x5 — |34x4 Ww 
Whit, 20 3250 |384x5% [36x4* 36x7 _D|| Wilson, G 314 | 3685 |134x544 |36x5 - 36x5d —_W||Wiseonsin, i  Senot 
White, 40 344 | 4200 |3%4x534 |36x5  40x5d-—-‘D|| Wilson, H 5 | 4520 |194x8 [366 40x6d WIIW ~o at} 22 | 3500 [aries Bese 3eclo Ww 
White, S| 5 | $500 [Aiex5%4 [8x8 4x8 D|| Winther, 751_| 1__|_1705 sand (aaxarct aoest  IllWieeenem’ & | 312. | 000 [s “xese (sect Seciat W 
Whee | 14 | 1375 [ates [senate So8 Ww Tae, Loew, FEerk AI others, not marked, are 4-eyl. || We War p | 22 | 750. lataxsyg [aeaaiae 3axt> |W. 
Wichita K 214 | 1675 |4hqx514 |36s4_” 6x5. Wi! Pinal Drives W—Worm, IInternal Gear, C—Chains, D— ||Welverine, J | 1° | 2125 [Sigx5 ” [aaxd Sixt 
Wi aa, K 1% | 3600 3sea5i¢ 365316" sone W Double Reduction, B—Bevel, 4—Four-Wheel, E—External avon 4 — Beans +f = : 
Wichita, M 2” | 2800 [354x514 |36x314* 36x6* Wl $4 Price inches hone [engumatic Tires. All others solid: |Welverine, J | 234 | 3425 dient (308 Sento 
ita, R 214 | 3000 |334x5!4 |[36x4*  36x7* WI aguipment. - manesotameetarmie «| 3% |° 4100 [434x534 [36x59 36x10—SsidI 





Farm Tractor Specifications and Prices 

































































































































































” © ” a ” e 
ai 23] «© #3 > ca «3 “ > 3 ¥3 
TRADE | & Z | & a | 3 les] mape | F |] es -2| 4 3%|| TRADE | £ | $ {$s $3 ae 
NAME | 3 HE s 2s & |£8|| NAME | 5 |< £5| § aS E. = 3|| NAME 3 = iZs é = z a2 
$s og a 3 og Ye = o 3 6 
All-In One....| 16-30}$1975} 3 |Clim. | 4-5 x644\GDK | 3-4!|Grain Belt,..A| 18-36/$2150| 4 |Wauk.} 4-434x6%4|GorK| 4 s -33 
Mis-Chalms ib] ‘6-12|" 925] 2 Lal | 4-344x434\Gas, | 1 \\Gray...- 1820] 18-86| 2000] 3 |Wauk | 4a8¢xo8¢(Gan | 4 llperccrtenn A] 1725/8800) 4 [Chief | 4-82Gx6 JG. | 8 
Allis-Chal.G.P| 6-12} 795! 2 |LeR. | 4-3¥4x4}4/Gas. | 1-2||Ground Hog. .| 19-31] 2000} 4 |Erd. | 4-4 x6 |GorK]| 3 4 1 
Allis-Chalen...! 12-20] 1350] 2 |Midw.| 4-444x5!|Gas._ | 2-3||Gt. Western St] 20-30| 1950| 4 |Beav. | 4-434x6 . |K 4 ce, | ee : 
Allis-Chalm. ..| 18-30] 2150] 4 [Own |4-434x614x|GorK | 3-4 4 |Wauk | 4-434x614|G or K| 3-4 
Allis-Chalm...| 10-18} 875} 4 Own | 4-43¢x6%6/G,K | 4 ||Hart-Parr..20; 20) 945; 4°|Own | 2-534x634/K.D. | 2 4 |Wauk | 4-5 x6%4|/Gas. | 4 
Allok 2-G| 14-28} 1775] 4 lOwn | 4-43¢x6 |Gork | 3 ||Hart-Parr..30) 30) 1295], 4 [Own | 2-6l4x7. |KD. |. 3 4 Own | 2-6 x7 jKer. | 2 
Allwork.....C| 14-28} 1525] 4 [Own | 4-5 x6 |GorkK | 3 |/Heider...... D) 9-16) 1170) 4 |Wauk | 4-4)4xd4/G,K | 2 4 |Wauk | 4-434x534/GorK| 3 
AndrewsKia.D| 18-36|- 2500] 4 |Clim. | 4-8 x6i¢(Gork | 4 ||Heider......C] 12-20] 1395] 4 |Wauk | 4-414x6%4/G.K | 3 £ [Owe |.¢- Casi ae Bi 38 
Appleton.....| 12-20] 1500] 4 |Buda | 4-414x514/G,K | 2-3||Heider...Cult| 6-10) 1050) 4 [LeR. | 4-3)4x4}o/Gas, | 1 4 |Own | 4-5 x644/G or K} 3-4 
ARO 1921-22 3-5 495 4 Own 1-414x5 by las. 1 Hieks........ 20-30) .... 4 Atm 4-416x6 KorG + 4 Own 4-524x7 GorK 4-5 
Aultman-T,...| 15-30] 2200] 4 |Clim. | 4-5 x614|G,K | 4 ||Huber Light4.| 12-25) 1185) 4 |Wauk | 4-4)4x534/Gor K} 3 ee Ee ee 
Aultman-T,.. . 29-45) 34201 4 |Own 4-514x8 G,K 6 Huber Super 4 15-30} 1885} 4 |Midw. 4-41ox6 Gas 3 4 Nor 4-4 x514/G,K 2 
Aultman-T.,..| 30-60] 4500] 4 [Own | 4-7 x9 |G.K,D| 8 |IIMlinois, Super- 4lOwn | 4-44x54/G;KD| 2 
Automot, B-3.|. 12-24] 1785] 4 |Here. | 4-4 x5 |Gas, | 2-3|| Drive.....C} 18-30 4 |Clim. | 4-5 x614/G,K | 4 4|Own | 4-5 x6igIG:K'D| 4 
Avery,SR.Cul.| 5-10} ....| 4 [Own | 4-3 x4 |G,K | .. |)Imperial... E} 40-70} 4500| 4 [Own | 4-714x9 |G,K,D| 10 2 |LeR. | 4-324x414/Gas. | 1 
Avery, .Cult-C| ..... ....| 3 ]Own | 6-3 x4 |G,K uy ote ee F} 5-10, 895) 2 |LeR. | 4-314x4%4|Gas. |1-2 2 |Gray | 4-316x5 : 
Avery... +. B| 5-10] |-.:]} 4 Own | 4-3 x4 |G.K | 2 ||International .| 8-16]. 900] 4 |Own | 4-4%4x5 |G,K,D] 2 4 |Beav. | 4-434x6 [GK | 3 
fas Lewadand Cc aon oe : ato 6-3 x4 or aig International .| 15-30] 1750) 4 |Own -514x8_ |G,K,D] 4 4 |Erd. | 4-4 Gor K] 2-3 
<n - 2-54) th, é ‘ 
hen...) tlowa | 4436 [G'K'D] 2-3||FT........ N{ 20-40] ....] *2 \chiet. | 4~484x6. [G,K,D] 3-4 t lcs: | aao8 lat 
a eeseeees ae "4 a 4-4xb)4 GED 3>4||Klumb...... F] 16-32, 1475| 4 [Clim. | 4-5 x6¥s|.... | .. || £ [Beav. | 4-436a8 GK | 4 
eae ‘oo ris a GK’D| 3-4 Knudsen . 1920] 25-45| 2500} 4 |Own | 4-5 x9 |Gas_ | 4-6 ve 34x6 |G,K 4 
Avery........ 18-35 4 |Own | 4-514x6 |G,K,D} 4-5||LaCrosse...M] 6-12] 650| 4 |Own | 2-4 x6 |G.K | 1 4 |Wisc. | 4-44¢x6 |Gas, | 3-4 
Avery........ 25-50 4 |Own | 4-614x7 |G,K,D) 5-6)|LaCrosse. . .G| 12-24) 985] 4 [Own | 2-6 x7 |Gork] 3 4 [Own | 2-6/4x8 |G,K,D} 3 
Avery........ 45-65 4 |Own | 4-734x8 |G,K,D|8-10)Lauson..... .5| 12-25] 1495] 4 |Midw.| 4-414x544/Gas. | 3 : 4 |Wauk | 4-494x634/Gas. | 3-4 
Bates........ 15-25 4|Own | 4-414x6 |Ker. | 3 ||Lauson.....20) 15-25] 1685| 4 |Beav. | 4-41¢x6 [Gor K| 3-4||ToreCultivater| 6-10 3 |LeR 346x4}4|Gas 
Bates Mule .H| 15-25 4 |Midw | 4-414x51%4|Gas. | 3 ||Lauson.....21| 15-30| 1 4 |Beav. | 4-434x6 |G or K| 3-4||Townsend: .../ 10-20)" 895) 2 |Own pox? \Ker. | 2-3 
Bates Mule,.F| 18-25| ....| *2 |Midw | 4-414x514|Gas 3 ||Lauson Road .| 15-30] 2225] 4 |Beav. | 4-434x6 [IK _...| Townsend. .../ 15-30) 1485) 2 |Own | 4-7 x8 /Ker. | 3-4 
Bates Mule,.G| 25-35| ....| *2 |Midw | 4-414x6 |Gas. |com.||Leader...... B} 12-18] 1095] 4 |Own | 2-6 x6!4/G,K,D| 2-3||Townsend. .../ 25-50; 2750} 2 |Own | 4-8)4x10 /Ker. | 4-8 
Beeman,....G| 2-4 | 315; 4 |Own | 1-314x414/Gas._|....||Leader..... N| 16-32] 1985] 4 |Clim. | 4-5 x614/G,K | 3-4||TractionMotor/ 40-50) ..../ 4 |. 8-34x5 |Gas. | 4-5 
cst seus 30 | 3100] *2 [Own | 4-434x614/G,K,D! 4 ||Leader....GU| 18-35] 2775| *2 |Clim. | 4-5 x6!/G.K | 3-4||Traylor....TB] 6-12) 715] 4 |LeR. | 4-3}4x414/Gas. | 1-2 
cn als 60 | 5450] *2 |Own | 4-614x814/G,K,D] 8-9]|Leonard... .E} 20-30} 2530] 4 |Buda | 4-414x6 |G,K | 3 ||Triumph....H/ 18-36) 2450) 2 |Erd. 4x6 |Ker. | 4 
Boring. ..192i| ..... 1350] 3 |Wauk | 4-43¢x53z/GorK | 2 ||Linn..... H4J| 40- | 4500] * {Cont. | 4-414x514|Gas 4 ||Trundaar. ..10) 25-40} 3750) *2 |Wauk | 4-5 x6%4/GorK) 4 
Burn-Oil, 1922| 15-30] 1495| 4 |Own | 2-634x7 |Ker. | 3-4||Linn....... 60 | 5100) * |Wauk | 4-5 x6'4|Gas | 6 ||Turmer...1921) 14-25) 1295) 4 [Buda | 4-434x5)4/G, 3 
Capital....... 15-30} 1000} 2 |Own | 4-4%x6 |Gas. | 3 ||Litthe Giant,.B] 16-22] 2200] 4 [Own | 4-414x5 IK 4 ||Twin City...) 12-20] 1580} 4 [Own | 4-44x6 |GK | 3 
OMe odteis 10-18} 800) 4 |Own | 4-3% x5 |GorK | 2 ||Little Giant,.A] 26-35] 3300] 4 |Own | 4-514x6 |K 6 || Twin City 20-35) 3175) 4 |Own | 4-5'4x6%G,K | 5 
Cone Lee tentiill ae 1680 ‘ Own 4-41ox6 une KA Lomberd. 1821 85-150! ....] *2|.... | 6-5)gx634/Gas. | 16 Twin City 40-65} 5250} 4 |Own | 4-7%x9 (GK | 8 
REE. wn -514x634|Gor a ; SOF) to, 9 BSS 34x6% }- . 
Cateciir*Tiil 25 | 3075] *2 {Own | S-ashee (Gas. | a ||™n eat) 8 POEA.--- [0-T0llUncle Sam C20} 12-20] 1385] 4 |Weid. | 4-4 x51 | 2-8 
Caterpillar T16] 40 *2 lOwn | 4-64x7 |Gas. | 6 ||Magnet.....B] 14-28] 1875] 4 |Wauk | 4~414x634|K&G | 3 |/UncleSamBl9/ 20-30) 2300] 4 |Beav. | 4-494x6 |Gor K} 3-4 
entaur......| 5-214 2 |NWay| 2-414x414IGorK | 1 |/Master Jr.....| 5-10] 585] .. |Lelt. | -23¢x4 |Gas. | 1 |/UmeleSamD21/ 20-30) 1985) 4 [Beav. | 4-4%4x6 |Gor K/ 3-4 
Chase... || 12-28] 1725] 3 |Buda’| 4-4172544|GorK | 2-3||MerryGarl921] 2. | 230| 2 |Evin | 1-25¢x244/Gas._| .. ||Universal..... 1-4 | 475) 2 jOwn ! 1-3)4x5 |G 1 
Chicege.. 40) 40 24001 4 lOwn atin les. 4 Minne... AI-P 12-25} 900] 4 |Own 4-434x7 Gork| 3 Utilitor....501/21¢-4 | 380| 4 [Own | 1-314x414,G 1 
Cletrae ore F ios B. 2 Ova 4 anti SED PA Me Gen.P} 17-30) 1675) 4 |Own | 4-434x7 |GorK) 3-4/lvin B, 15-30] 1650| 4 |Wauk | 4-434x534|G,K | 3 
Dakota......4| 15-27] 1500} 3 |Dom, | 4-434x6 |Gas. | 3 Med.Duty| 22-44) 3000} 4 |Own | 4-6 x7 |GorK) 5-6)\wan; K] 15-25] 1 0 14x534 
Dart......B.J.| 15-30| 1800| 4 |Buda | 4-41¢x6 |Gas. | 3-4||Minne. Waterloo ...N| 12-25 1450 4 lown tar lan | 3 
Depue......A| 20-30 2500| 4 |Buda | 4-414x6 |Gas. HeavyDuty| 35-70] 4150| 4 [Own | 4-734x9 |Gor K! 8-0llWebfoot....$3] 28-531 50001 "2 [Wie ras map ls 
BB, scones D} 20 | 2380} 4 |Cont. | 4-414x514|Gas, | 3 ||/Mohawk 1921) 8-16) 785) 2 |Light | 4-3)4x414|K or G| 1-2|| Wellington. .B} 12-22 tle’ leans (ee lst 
Dill. -."'.W.| 20 | 2980] 4 |Midw.| 4-444x6 “|Gas. | 3 ||Moline Univ D} 9-18] 990] 2 |Own | 4-3%x5 |Gas. | 2-3\|Weltintten, Fl 16-301 0'| 4 Get | aay (eee | 33 
4 jas. Moline Ovch.| 9. 3 “o * ington. .F| 16-30) ....} 4 |Chief | 4-434x6 |Ker. | 3-4 
Do-It-All....A] 3-6} 595| .. |Own | 1-449x5 |Gas. | 1 9-18) 1075) 2 Own | 4-3)4x5_ |Gas. | 2-3/!Western,.1920| 16-3 , 
agle.. F] 12-22 4 |Own 2-7 x8 |GorkK | 3-4 Motor Macult, 1%} 4195} 2 |Own 1-234x3!4/Gas. -- iw mae -22 16-32) 2100) 4 |Clim. | 4-5 x634/Gas 4 
Eatte . "| 16-30 t lows 13:8 38 |Gork | 4-5||Motex....... 15-30] 2250| 4 |Buda | 4-434x6 |Gas. | 3-4llWniney Bl ‘o-is| ‘oeel 4 lOce | porcorias | 3 
7 i. oo ee Owe hs nl > |ee.-.-...-: 1) 3-6| 425| 4 |Own | 2-334x4 [Gas. 1||Wichita.-...T] 15-30] 2000] 4 |Beav. | 4-414x6|G,K,D] 3-4 
BO at onal “na iy GKD| 4 Nichols-Shep. | __ Wisconsin. ..E} 16-30] 2250) 4 |Clim. | 4-5 x6144/GorK] 3 
- nel gad ye te Ba — tales OK  Russeaks 2 20-42! 3100 4 |Own 8 x10 |GorK] 3-6||Wiscensin...F/ 20-40) 2450) 4 |Wauk | 4-5 x6!{/GorK| 4 
Fageol......D] 9-12| 1525| 4 |Lyc. | 4-344x5. |Gas. oe bamamanaees x7 hes ec wrod Stine! ates ean 
Farm Horse.B| 18-30] 1885| 4 |Clim. | 4-5 x614|G,K_| 3-4||y5; See | apaal sere) Swe | a5 cai | “s'|iMebe....2800 19-6 \% 
foam” 15-25] | 4 (Bude | 44446 IG:K,D| 3-4 Nilson Senior..! 20-40] 2475} 5 |Wauk | 4-5 x6'4|G,K | 4 es 12-20} 2600) °2 |Wise. | 4-41x634.G,K.Di 3 
Farquhar... 18-35] ....| 4 [Own | 4-6 x8 |G,K{D| 4-5|/Oi Pull.....K) 12-20] 1485) 4 |Own | 2-6 x8 |K,D | 3 abe. 20-38 20-35| 485] *2 |Win, | age eel 
Farquhar,....| 25-50] ....| 4 (Own | 4-7 28 (G'K’D| 6-7//0il Pull.....H] 16-30] 2285| 4 |Own | 2-7 x814/K1D | 4 ||yupe--- 22-35) 20-35) 4185) %2 |Wise. | 4-5%427 |G,K,D) 4 
Fiteh. 4| 20-35] ....) 4 |Clim. | 4-5 x62/Gork | 3-4)/Oil Pull ....G at eel. fee | cee tee on ong wax: an Od cal teed) wes G 
City....| 20-35] .... 5x6 |Ker. | 4-6|| Oil Pull... .. 4590 wn | 2-10x12 |K,D {8-10 Z 
Flour CHa. -| 30-80 2..] 4 fowm | 4293809 [Kker. | 6-8||Oldsmar Gark! 214-5] 305] 4 Own | 1-5'4xb34\Gas._ | 1||Z*lle-..----¢-| 12-25 fy; | SOeeaee S 
a City....| 40-70) ....] 4 |Own | 4-714x9 | Ker. 8-10) + sooty TERE 15-30} ....| *2 |Beav. | 4-4)ex6 |Gor K; 3-4 _ 
ee TTT! 395; 4 |O0 2 nce Viver 0 : i < 
Pox?’ 8] a0°40] steel 4 lowe | dbtee7slG'ork| 4 || ler Mark..6| 12-25] 3000] 4 |strns | 4-414x6 |cas. | 2 || pABBREVIATIONS:  G—Gasoline. K—Kerosene. D— 
Frankiin...<G} 18-30] 4000| *2 |Clim. | 4-5 "x614|G or K| 3-4||Parrett.....K| 15-30| 1950| 4 [pitt | 4-41406 [GK | 3 || tions, Figures are Tess on Ta parr to operating condi- 
Franklin. ...C| 18-30] 3350] *2 |Clim. | 4-5 x614|G or K| 3-4||Peoria..---.L| 12-25| 1600| 4 |Clim. | 4-5 -x64|G'K Sere ee is Ton tee ae 
Franklin’ ‘al ipael asl sme lace Week oa aoe $ — ro 16/4 at 3 || —Beaver. Clim.—Climax. Cont.—Continental. Dom.—Domas. 
tr wae al ae : ie ee 2 aes sale Gi a7") _— -514x .K, 4 || Evin—Evinrude. Herc—Hercules. LeR.—LeRoy. Midw— 
Prat ooh oa oes] Se. tas Gg | ee oom aay 7 wn | 4-7 x8 |Gas. | 10 || Midwest. Nway.—New Way. Nor.—Northway. Strns—Stearns. 
soe Sade a v Ax , | jowman....A) 15-30| 1695) 4 (Buda | 4-4/4x6 |G,K | 3-4|| T.C._—Twin City. Wauk.—Waukesha. Weid—Weidely. Wis—. 








Wisconsin. *—Crawler type. All others are wheel type. 











































50 MOTOR AGE 





February 9, 1922 











COMING MOTOR EVENTS 








AUTOMOBILE SHOWS 


Springfield, Mass...7th Annual Automobile Show. ..Feb.27-Mar. 4 















Windsor, Ont...... Automobile Show .............. Feb. 27-Mar. 4 

Poughkeepsie, N.Y. Automobile Show .................. February Bay City, Mich.....Michigan Automotive Trade Assn.Feb. 28-Mar. 4 
Tampa, Fla........ South Florida Fair Assn............ Feb. 2-14 Wichita, Kan....... Wichita Motor Trade Assn...... Feb. 28-Mar. 4 
Meriden, Conn.... First Automobile Show............. Feb. 4-8 Harrisburg, Pa.... Automobile Show ................0000: March 
tere Eighth Annual Used Car Show...... Feb. 4-11 Ardmore, Okla.....Ardmore Automobile Dealers’ Assn..... March 
Scranton, Pa....... Annual Motor Truck Show......... Feb. 6- 9 Galesburg, Ill...... Galesburg Automobile Dealers’ Assn... .March 
Bigio, Til....... 0... Automobile Show................... Feb. 6-11 Madison, Wis... ... PON IE a bse cdadbsndesceccccsts March 
London, Ont....... Nat'l Motor Show of West Canada...Feb. 6-11 San Antonio....... Automobile Trades Assn............... March 
Minneapolis....... seein Ghee ...6.60 2b Ee Feb. 6-11 Se. Louis. cite. Manufacturers’ and Dealers’ Assn....... March 
Minneapolis. ...... Automobile Show .................. Feb. 4-11 Youngstown....... Yongstown Dealers’ Assn............ Mar. 4-11 
Winnipeg, Can.....Canadian Equipment Assn.......... Feb. 6-11 Brooklyn......... Eleventh Annual Show............. Mar. 4-11 
Schenectady....... Schenectady Dealers’ Assn.......... Feb. 6-11 Saginaw, Mich..... Michigan Automotive Trade Assn...Mar. 6-10 
Flint, Mich........ Mich. Automotive Trade Assn.......Feb. 8-11 Indianapolis....... Annual Automobile Show........... Mar. 6-11 
Kansas City....... Kansas City Motor Dealers’ Assn. ..Feb. 11-18 Nashville......... Nashville Automobile Trades Assn...Mar. 6-11] 
PR vowcndaneet Southern Automobile Show......... Feb. 11-18 Yonkers, N. Y.... Automobile Show...............+++ Mar. 6-11 
San Francisco. .... 6th Annual Pacific Automobile Show. Feb. 11-18 Wilmingten, Del.. Wilmington Trade Assn............ Mar. 6-13 
Huntington, W. 7 Amarillo, Tex..... Automobile Show .................. Mar. 10-11 

Teh..connn .seeeeeAutomobile Show ..............00: Feb. 13-18 Antigo, Wis. ..... : Automobile Show ................. Mar. 10-12 
Wiles, N.......- Motor Dealers’ Show............... Feb. 13-18 se sxhelenen Denver Automobile Trade Assn..... Mar. 10-20 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.. Dealers’ Assn. .......,........ spepes Feb. 13-18 I ee Annual Automobile Show.......... Mar. 11-18 
Kalamazoo, Mich.. Mich. Automotive Trade Assn...... Feb. 14-13 Newark, N.J.......Newark Automobile Dealers’ Assn. .Mar. 11-18 
Galesburg, Ill..... Automobile Show .............+08+ Feb. 14-18 Boston........... Automobile Salon................+- Mar. 13-18 
Sandusky, in snske EEG OT os 0.0.0 kkaseroesen ve Feb. 14-19 eee. os inn Omaha Automobile Trade Asen..... Mar. 13-18 
Cincinnati ....... en eT rer eer ee Feb. 15-20 Great Falls, Mont. Automobile Show................... Mar. 13-18 
PEE rs Automobile Dealers’ Assn........... Feb. 18-25 Port Huron, Mich.. Michigan Automotive Trade Assn. ..Mar. 15-18 
Hartford, Conn.... Hartford Autemobile Dealers’ Assn. .Feb. 18-25 Logansport, Ind... Automobile Show ............ »++++Mar. 16-18 
Se.-Lawis. ......06 Mfrs.’ and Dealers’ Show............ Feb. 18-25 Torrington, Conn..Automobile Show.................. Mar. 20-25 
Salt Lake City. és* Automobile I: i. a Nae bidits cee tick exh Feb. 20-25 Ypsilanti, Mich... -Michigan Automotive Trade Assn...Mar. 21-22 
Duluth, Minn...... Automobile Show ...............005 Feb. 20-25 © Ann Arbor, Mich...Michigan Automotive Trade Assn. ..Mar. 24-25 
Dallas, Tex........ Automobile Show ..........+++++++ Feb. 20-25 Jacksonville, Il....Automobile Show ................. Mar. 27 
Bethlehem, Pa.....Automobile and Accessory Show. ...Feb. 20-25 Oklahoma City... Automobile Show ............+. Mar. 27-Apr. 1 
Louisville, Ky..... 14th Annual Automobile Show...... Feb. 20-25 Ben. Harb., Mich...Michigan Automotive Trade Assn. ..Mar. 28-31 
Syracuse.......... 14th Annual Automobile Show...... Feb. 20-25 incy, TlL....... Autemobile Show .............. Mar. 28-Apr. 1 
Gr. Rapids, Mich.. Michigan Automotive Trade Assn. ..Feb. 20-25 Washington, D. C.. Automotive Trade Assn.......... Mar. 29-Apr. 1 
Norfolk, Va. ..... Automobile Show ...............++- Feb. 20-25 Bridgeport, N.J... Automobile Show ..............-+. Apr. 1-8 
Deadweod, . Deadwood Business Club ceccccecceces Feb. 21-25 Bat. Creek, Mich.. . Michigan Automotive Trade Assn... .Apr. 2-8 
Ottumwa, Iowa....Automobile Show .............-..- Feb. 22-25 Buffalo, N. Y..... Automobile Show ................5+ Apr. 10-15 
Clinton, Dn nepevk Automobile Show .............se00. Feb. 22-25 Hartford, Conn. .. Automobile Show ..........c-ceccee Sept. 4-9 
Trenton, N. J.....Car, oe = Aerenery Phew, ::0'c'0% - ery 

ringfield, [ll.....Automobile Show ............+++++ . 
plore PY Automobile Show ............. Feb. 25-Mar. 1 FOREIGN SHOWS 
Des Moines. ...... Winter Automobile Show....... Feb. 26-Mar. 3 London, England. .Automobile Show ................-. Feb. 6-11 
Bethlehem, Pa.....Truck and Tractor Show............ Feb. 27-28 Santiago, Cuba.... Annual Automobile Show......... March, 1922 
Amsterdam, N. Y.. Automobile Show ............++ Feb. 27-Mar. 4 Rio de Janeiro.... Automotive Exhibition............. Sept., 1922 
Elmira, N. Y....... Elmira Automobile Club........ Feb. 27-Mar. 4 
ener . a Show .. = oe sas oa : CONVENTIONS 
Muskegon. Mich... Michigan Automotive Trade Assn.Feb. 27-Mar. rea hi : 
iota a Portland ete? Adie oo. Feb. 27-Mar. 4 Wichita, Kans...... Threshermen’s Convention ......... Feb. 21-24 











SEATTLE SHOW CALLED OFF 


Seattle, Feb. 3—The Seattle Motor Car, 


Dealers’ Assn. will not have an auto- 
mobile show this spring as planned, ac- 
cording to a decision of the association 
at a meeting last week. The reason 
given is that no suitable building could 
be obtained until after March, which is 
too late for a successful show, in the 
opinion of the association. 

It is probable that an automobile ac- 
cessory show will be held in Seattle this 
spring, however. The automobile show 
will be revived in the spring of 1923. 

W. K. Chilcott was elected president 
of the association, with W. O. McKay 
vice president, Roy W. Corbett, secre- 


tary, Al G. Ayerst, treasurer. 
B 


JAMESTOWN SHOW DATES 
Buffalo, Feb. 4—An automobile show 
will be held at Jamestown, N. Y., Feb. 
27 to March 4. The Automobile Dealers 
Assn. has been granted permission to 
use the furniture exposition building for 





its show, which is expected to be the 
largest ever held in its vicinity. 
ANTIGO SHOW IN MARCH 

Antigo, Wis., Feb. 6—The Antigo 
(Wis.) Automobile Dealers’ Assn. has 
selected March 10, 11 and 12 as dates 
for the second annual local show, which 
embraces a territory of about five coun- 
ties surrounding Antigo, in northeastern 
Wisconsin. C. W. Van Doren is chair- 
man of the show committee. 





FORT WAYNE SHOW 

Fort Wayne, Ind., Feb. 4—Fort Wayne 
is to have the greatest automobile show 
it has ever had, according to those in 
charge of the exhibit. The show will 
be staged in the old Wolf and Dessauer 
building from Feb. 18 to 23 inclusive. 
Committees for the affair have been 
named by the Fort Wayne Auto Trade 
Assn. 

It is expected that about 20 dealers 
will have exhibits at the show and that 
many accessory dealers will also 
exhibit. 





COLUMBUS SHOW SPLITS WEEK 
OLUMBUS, O., Feb. 4—In all, 31 
dealers exhibited 118 cars at the an- 
nual Columbus automobile show, which 
was held in Memorial hall Feb. 2 to 8, 
inclusive. The event this year was a 
split affair in so far as the first three 
days was devoted to the display of open 
cars, While the last three days were given 
up to displaying enclosed models. During 


Sunday the change was made and in that 


way little trouble ensued. 

The show was under the management 
of Anson B. Coates, who has been in 
charge of many previous shows. The 
scheme of decoration was unusual and 
the entire interior of the hall was fes- 
tooned to represent a typical island of 
the West Indies. 

Accessories were shown in the bal- 
cony. The accessory exhibits were ¢s- 
pecially large and much attention was 
attracted. 

Dealers were much encouraged over 
the interest shown. 











